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Secretary Mills 


Outlines Barriers 


To Trade Revival’ 


Money Standards, Freedom | 


In Commerce and Higher 
Prices Called Problems 
For World Conference 


Predicts Inflation 


Would Cause ‘Chaos’ | 


Creation of Agency to Protect 
Interests of Americans With 
Investments in Foreign 
Countries Is Advocated 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 11.—A four-fold 
program for the World Economic Confer- 
ence and seven barriers to domestic re- 
covery were listed here tonight by Secre- 


tary of the Treasury Mills in a public | 


address. 


The address was read in Mr. 
absence by John J. Hopkins, special 
assistant to the Secretary of the Treasury. 

The seven,barriers to domestic recovery 
which he pointed out are: 
disordered public finances and debts, un- 
stable currencies, trade restrictions, ex- 
change restrictions, falling prices and dis- 
located markets. 


Conference Problems 


Four major problems to be solved at 
the coming economic conference of all 
nations, as sketched by the Secretary, 
are: Restoration of an effective inter- 
national money standard, measures to in- 
crease world prices, abolition of exchange 
restrictions and reestablishing of freedom 
in world trade. 


! 
Inflation is not the correct device for 


dealing with any of these domestic or in- 
ternational problems, Secretary Mills de- 
clared. Inflation in America would cause 
widespread disorders to become actual 
chaos, he said, and renewed uncertainty 
would cancel any price increases which 
might result temporarily from inflation. 
Domestic Obligations 

Turning to the problem of removing 
domestic debts, Secretary Mills said some 
can and wiil be met under existing condi- 
tions. Others can be paid if business im- 
proves, and still others will have to be 
written off, he said, arguing that each of 
these categories should be dealt with 
separately rather than by some blanket 
reduction measure. 

Secretaary Mills, after mentioning the 
problem of international debts, suggested 
that some agency be created to protect the 
interests of American investors abroad. 
Adjustments could be made with foreign 
gcvernhments which are unable to meet 
their privately-held obligations in full, he 
said. 

Need of Balanced Budget 

Explaining the need for a balanced Fe- 
eral budget, Secretary Mills said that if 
he Government could withdraw from the 
money lending markets, funds might be 
loaned. to railroads and other industries 
to undertake long overdue replacement 
work, giving employment to workers and 
orders to factories. His address delivered 
before the Young Republican Club of 
Missouri, follows in full text: 


It is of the grain conditions at home 
and abroad and some of the fundamental 
steps essential to recovery of prices, em- 
ployment and business activity that I de- 
sire to speak this evening. 


If we look at the world situation, we 
cannot fail to note that progressive eco- 
nomic deterioration has spread from coun- 
-try to country. The process of infection 
seems to be both cumulative and irresis- 

‘ 
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Winter | Wheat Crop 
Injured by Weather 


‘Unfavorable Conditions Said to 
; Prevail in Western Belt 


With a continuation 
weather, the condition of Winter wheat 
is now the poorest known since the 
Weather Bureau began its reports, J. B. 
Kincer, chief of the Division of Agricul- 
tural Meteorology, Weather Bureau, De- 
partment of Agriculture, stated orally 
Feb. 11. 

Mr. Kincer pointed out that “the severe 
cold and lack of moisture which has 
characterized the weather in the Western 
wheat belt has served to aggrevate the 
condition of Winter wheat, which on Dec. 
1, was reported to be 68.9 per cent .of 
normal.” ; 

“For the area beginning at Nebraska 
and eastern Wyoming, continuing south- 
wards to the western half of Kansas and 
down into Oklahoma, all important se¢- 
tions of the wheat belt, there has been a 
negligible amount of precipitation since 
Winter wheat sowings,” Mr. Kincer said. 
He explained that the light'snowfall did 
not help the condition which is all the 
more deplorable “because no relief is in 
sight.” 

“The lack of moisture has caused a gen- 
eral drifting of the soil and several of the 
States have had high winds which have 
uprooted the plants and added to the 
damage,” he added. 

“The cold wave which, towards the close 
of the week ended Feb. 8, swept the coun- 
try leaving temperatures of 10 degrees 
below zero in thesheart of Kansas and six 
degrees below zero in Oklahoma is not 


of unfavorable 


favorable to the present condition,” Mr. | 


Kincer reported. 

The report on Winter wheat condition 
as of Dec. 1, issued Dec. 20 by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, said: “In the 
past, conditions below average off Dec. 1 
have been followed by more than average 
abandonment, and below-average yields 
per acre. An examination of the relation- 
ship between “ec. 1 condition and aban- 
donment for the United States as a whole 
in past years indicates a probable aban- 
donment in excess of 20 per cent and 4 
crop in 1933 below 400,000,000 bushels.” 


Mills | 


Uncertainty, | 


For R. F. C. Advances 
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Prohibition Funds |AnnualCommerce |Senate Group Acts |Lotteries Barred 


Ordered Restored 


Senate Group Favorably Re- 
ports Appropriation Bill for 
Four Departments 


| T= annual supply bill, making appro- 

priations for the four Departments of 
State, Justice, Commerce, and Labor, and 
for the Jydiciary, has been reported to 
the Senate by its Committee on Appro- 
priations, with only four changes from 


by the House. 

As reported the bill carries a total of 
$102,610,736, or $8,697 more than voted by 
the House. 

The full Committee refused to accept a 
proposal by its subcommittee for a reduc- 
tion of 10 per cent in the appropriation 
to be used for prohibition enforcement. 
The subcommittee had reduced the 
amount from $8,440,000 to $7,596,000, but 
the Committee restored the original 
amount. 

The Committee also rejected a recom- 
mendation by the subcommittee for re- 
moval from the measure as passed by the 
House of a restriction against the use of 
funds for wire tapping, and restored this 
provision. 

The Ccmmittee, however, accepted the 
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Security of Railroads 


Said to Be Adequate 


Collateral Posted Is Ample 
Despite Present Market 
Value, Examiner Informs 
Senate Subcommittee 


The Federal Government is adequately 
secured for the funds it has advanced to 
railroads through the Reconstruction Fi- 
Lance Corporation, even though the pres- 
ent-day market value of the collateral is 
in some 
the loans, Myles C. Kennedy, 
Examiner, Railroad Loan Division of the 
Corporation, declared Feb. 10. 

Defending the Corporation’s policy that 
loans to the railroads should be continued, 
Mr. Kennedy testified during a hearing 
before a subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency in con- 
nection with a resolution (S. J. Res. 245) 
introduced by Senator Couzens (Rep.), of 
Michigan, which would bar additional 
railroad loans until further direction of 
Congress. 





Shrinkage of Value 


Figures introduced showed, that in the 
event the resolution is adopted, loans now 
pending before the Corporation of between 
| $65,000,000 and $70,000,000 would be held 
}up awaiting further congressional action. 


| Senator Couzens questioned Mr. Ken- 
nedy as to the “shrinkage” in the market 
value of collateral put up by individual 
railroads since the time such carriers were 
|}granted loans by the Corporation. He 
}aeclared that, in his opinion, many loans 
|were not adequately secured if the 
|market, or true present-day value of the 
| collateral was consdered. ' 
| Mr. Kennedy asserted that there were 
| many things to be considered in fixing the 
}loan value of collateral offered hy the 
| carriers, and it was the judgment of his 


‘division that past earnings of the rail prop- | 


| erties, as Well as a “reasonable hope” that 


| such earning power would be restored, and | 


|the market value of securities increased, 


| were primary factors in reaching a de-| 


; termination as to whether a loan was ade- 
quately secured. 


Discusses Effect of Loan 


| Senator Couzens questioned the witness 
| recently approved for the Baltimore and 
|}Ohio Railroad by ‘the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. He pointed out that if 
| this loan is granted by the Corporation in 
| addition to more than $67,000,000 already 
| advanced to that road, the loans outstand- 
ing would aggregate more than $72,000,000 
as against collateral with a market value 
of only about $74,000,000. He expressed the 
| belief that the margin between collateral 
;and the amount of the loan should be 
wider. 
; Mr. Kennedy asserted that while this was 
| true as far as the present market was con- 
|} cerned, again it must be borne in mind 
| that the Corporation must consider other 


| [Continued on Page 2, Column 1.) 


‘Survey Shows Crisis in 


the form in which the measure was passed 


instances, belolw the amount of | 
Chief | 


| relative to the additional loan of $5,000,000 | 


With the Orient 


Falls 300 Million 


On Seaway Treaty 


St. Lawrence Accord Reported 


To Full Committee for 
onsideration 


| | 
| Imports From Far East Were | T= treaty between the United States | 


| Exports Fell Off Nearly a 
Fourth for Period 


Revisions in Tariffs 


| Affect Total Value 
| _ 
‘Importance of. Oriental Trade 
| In Total Foreign Commerce 
|  Inereasing, Says Depart- 
| ment of Commerce 


| The total value of the foreign trade of 
the United States with the Far East de- 
clined more than $300,060,000 in 1932 com- 
pared with 1931, according to a statement 
issued Feb 11 by the Department of Com- 
merce. 


out. The share of total American exports 

going to the Far East increased from 17.4 

per cenit in 1931 to 20 per cent in 1932. 
Loss in Import Trade 


Japan, Malaya, India and the Philip- 
| pine Islands accounted for 87 per cent of 


with the Far East in 1932. Nine-tenths 
of the drop in exports was accounted for 
| by the decrease in shipments to China, 


land India. 


The statement follows in full text: 

United States total trade with the Far 
East during 1932 amounted to $679,330,000 
compared with $995,230,000 for 1931. This 
decline shows the effects of prevailing eco- 
nomic conditions at home and abroad, of 
fluctuating exchange rates, and the re- 
duced purchasing power of the masses 
in most oriental countries. 


Effects of Higher Tariffs 


| The effects of higher tariffs, combined 
with lower commodity prices also took 
their toll, while disturbed administrative 
}conditions in China and India proved 
important factors in reducing trade totals. 

In both exports and imports results of 
the general price decline were occasionally 
sufficient to change into actual losses an- 
ticipated dollar gains from an increased 
volume of business. Exports from the 
United States to the Far East in 1932 de- 
clined by 23.7 per cent, from the 1931 total 
of $421,578,000 to $321,451,000. Imports 
into the United States from the Far East 
totaled $357,818,000 contrasted with $573,- 
632,000 in 1931. 


Result of Price Changes 


Sompared with 1929, total imports 
showed a slump of 73 per cent, and ex- 
ports 60 per cent, while they were 34 and 
43 per cent respectively, below the average 
imports and exports for the years 1915 to 
1919, inclusive. Due allowance should be 
made, however, for the higher prices rul- 
ing for both domestic and Far Eastern 
products in the earlier periods. 

Preliminary returns indicate that. the 
only gain in exports during 1932 was 53 
per cent in shipments to Indo-China, a 
country whose total imports of American 
products were but $1,484,000 for the year. 
The remaining countries in the Far East- 
ern area bought less American products 
than for the previous year. 

Loss in Sales to China 


The heaviest actual loss, $48,060,000, in 
shipments to any of the countries was 
incurred in sales to China as a whole, 
while five countries—China, Japan, India, 
|New Zealand, and Netherland India—ac- 
counted for 90 per cent of the total de- 
cline in exports. Heavier sales of raw 
cotton, gasoline, cotton piece-goods, can- 
ned milk, and lead failed to counterbal- 
ance a shrinkage in automotive products, 
kerosene, machinery, iron and steel and 
tobacco. 

During 1932, Japan bought 28 per cent 
more American raw cotton than in the 
previous year, but at reduced prices; and 
trebled her purchase of kerosene oil. Ad- 
ditional purchases included 33 per cent 
more crude petroleum and 16 per cent 
more lead, besides larger quantities of iron 
and steel mill products. Sharp declines 
in both the quantity and value of other 
important items, however, tended to re- 
| duce total United States exports to Japan 


| 
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isis in Schools 


_ More Severe Here Than Abroad 


| THE school crisis in the United States 
- appears to be more severe than in 
other countries, the Office of Education, 
Department of Interior, announced Feb. 
11. The announcement follows in full 
text: 
“The depression appears to have af- 
fected education in the United States 
more than it has the schools of approxi- 
mately 40 foreign countries, according 
to reports received in the Federal Office 
of Education by Dr. James F. Abel, chief 
of the foreign school systems division. 
“The reports, from 15 Latin-American 
countries, 14 European, 3 Asiatic, and 3 
African countries, Newfoundland, the 9 
provinces of Canada, New Zealand and 
the 6 States of Australia, answered an 
Office of Education inquiry as to the 
effect of the depression on school ex- 
penditures during the past five years, the 
general effect of the present crisis on 
education in comparison with the effect 
on other national activities, number of 
schools, size of classes, number of teach- 
ers, attendance on all levels of instruc- 
tion, erection of new buildings or re- 





conditioning of old ones. 
“Canada.—Provinces of Canada are 

quite generally withholding school build- 

ing programs and in some cases reducing 


‘ 
reveals, ‘but school attendance is in- 
creasing and educational expansion has 
been slowed down, not halted. Education, 
less than other governmental activities, 
is suffering from budget retrenchments.’ 


No schools have been closed in the. Prov- | 


ince of Ontario; attendance has in- 
creased and new buildings have been 
erected or old buildings improved, where 
' conditions demanded such action. 
“Mexico.—The’ National government of 
Mexico, providing about two-thirds of all 
the money spent for education in that 
country, ‘seems determined to carry on 


its educational renaissance despite the 
depression,’ according to Doctor Abel. 
The American consulate reparts that 
‘school expenditures from the national 
treasury’ have steadily increased since 
1927.’ Other branches of governmental 
activity have suffered more than edu- 
, cation. 

“Argentina-Panama.—The 1933 budget 
for the National Board of Education of 
Argentina compares favorably with those 
for 1931 and 1932. Panama, however, 
has increased the number of teachers to 
care for a larger school attendance. A 
considerable sum has been spent in con- 


| — 
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‘ 


Imports into this country from the Far | 
East declined 37 per cent while exports} 
showed 2@ smaller drop during this year, | 
falling off 23.7 per cent, it was pointed | 


the loss of United States import trade | 


Japan, India, New Zealand and Nether- | 


and Canada relative to construction | 


| 3% Per Cent Less While of the projected St. Lawrence Deep Wa- | 


terway from the Great Lakes to the} 
Atlantic Ocean has been advanced one} 
stage, and now awaits consideration of the | 
full Senate Committee on Foreign Re-! 
lations. | 


The agreement, with a minor reserva- | 
tion added, was reported to the full Com- | 
mittee by a subcommittee, headed by Sen- 
ator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, Feb. 10, after 
witnesses had been heard on findings | 


that the State of New York should pay 


| $89,726,000 toward the cost of the project 


| 
| 
| 








| 





in return for the power rights accruing | 
within" the State’s jurisdiction. | 

Details of the findings of a conference | 
in which Army engineers and representa- | 
tives of the Power Authority of the State! 
of New York participated were presented | 
to the subcommittee by Brigadier General | 


George B. Pillsbury, Assistant to the Chief 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 1.] 


Changes Suggested | 
In Debtor Relief Plan’ 


| 


By Senator Hastings 


| 


Submits Memorandum to 
Meet Objections to House | 
Bill Offered by Various | 
Federal Departments 


The House bill revising the bankruptcy | 
laws has been overhauled by Senator} 
Hastings (Rep.), of Delaware, chairman! 
of the Senate subcommittee in charge of | 
bankruptcy legislation, and in an ex- 
planatory memorandum, Feb. 11, he re- 
auested other members of the subcommit- | 
tee to be ready at an early date to start 
consideration of the subject. | 


Senator Hastings explained that he had 
undertaken to reconcile differences over 
the House bill as they have arisen from 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, the 
Department of Justice, and elsewhere, and 
in rewrmsng the sections relating to cor- 
porate reorganizations, he had been 
guided by the judgment and views of com- 
petent advisers. 


Would Expedite Consideration 

He had acted in that “irregular way,” 
he said, in order to expedite considera- 
tion, adcing that it was apparent greater 
presure was being brought to bear to gain 
some accomplishment in the direction of 
new bankruptcy statutes. 

Respeciing provisions designed to make 
reorganization easier for railroads en- 
gaged in interstate commerce, Senator 
Hastings said he had discarded the House 
provisions in many paragraphs. 

He callea particular attention to pro- 
visions for selection of special masters 
and an interlocking relationship between 
the courts having jurisdiction and the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. The 
Delaware Senator would have the Circuit 
Judges cf each of the 10 circuits select 
a panel from their circuit and permit | 
the District Judge having jurisdiction of 
the case to pick one of these as the special 
master for a particular case. 


Agricultural Provisions 
Senator Hastings said the section re- 
lating to agricultural compositions and 
extensions did not differ very greatly from 
the House provisions, but it proposes to 
set up conciliation commissioners for each 
county where 15 or more farmers desire 


| Puerto 





to take advantage of the provisions of the 


9 
“> 
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Farm Aid EE 
To Wheat and Cotton 


Senate Group Votes to Restrict 
Domestic Allotments 


Only two commodities, wheat and cot- 
ton, will be recommended by the Senate 
Agriculture Coommittee for inclusion in 
the domestic allotment farm relief bill 
(H. R. 13991), according to action taken 
by that group Feb. 11 an executive ses- 
sion to consider final disposition of the | 
measure. 


The vote for restriction of the bill to 
these two commodities was 12 to 2, Sena- 
tor McNary (Rep.), of Oregon, chairman, 
stated orally following the session. The 
bill as it reached the Senate from the 
House carried seven products, wheat, cot- 
ton, hogs, rice, tobacco, peanuts and but- 
terfat. 


At the same session the committee voted 
to report favorably on the Smith bill (S. 
5122) providing for the purchase and sale | 
of cotton under the supervision of the | 
Secretary of Agriculture, and the-report | 
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Turn to Page 2 


Court Precedure Laid Down 
For Appeals From Rul- 
ings and _ Findings 
Radio Commission 


Other: Changes Made 


In House Provisions 


Proposed Restrictions in Num-| 
|tion. The House majority has bound itself 


ber of Aliens on Board of 
Directors of Licensed Com- 
pany Eliminated 


The House radio bill (H. R. 7716) was 
passed by the Senate, Feb. 10, with nu- 
merous amendments, including a revision 
of the House provision to prohibit broad- 
cast of lotteries or similar schemes, to 
conform with the law which forbids pub- 
lication in newspapers. The Senate, elim- 
inated a provision that would have limited 
the number of aliens as Officers or di- 
rectors of a corporation to which a license 
for station operations is granted. 

The bill, which now. goes to conference 
between the House and Senate, amends 
ths basic radio law of 1927, which has 
been regarded as the first comprehensive 
legislation relating to control of broad- 
casting and commercial wireless enter- 
prises. 

Court Procedure Laid Down 


In addition to changes respecting lot- 
teries and licensees, the Senate amend- 
ments establish a new procedure in ap- 
peals from the Radio Commission, and 
lay down new rules respecting hearings 
under the direction of the Commission. 

The section restricting alien member- 
ship in licensee boards of directors was 
stricken out upon a motion by Senator 
White (Rep.), of Maine, who told the 
Senate that it was laying a precedent 
that was unwarranted and was directed 
solely at one corporation, the Interna- 
tional Telephone & Telegraph Co. Sen- 
ator White told the Senate also that, from 
the standpoint of war emergency, the sec- 
tion was valueless, since the President had 
authority to seize all stations under such 
conditions. 

Supervision of Programs 

An amendment, designed to give the 
Radio Commission supervision to some ex- 
tent over programs originating within the 
United States but broadcast from stations 
in neighboring countries, was added by the 
Senate. The amendment was proposed by 
Senator Vandenberg (Rep.), of Michigan, 
and is intended, he said, to require that, 
when programs originate within the United 
States and are handled through such re- 
mote control for broadcasting .back into 
this country, the operations shall be sub- 
ject to such rules and regulations as the 
Commission may prescribe. 


Analysis of Amendments 


An analysis of some of the major amend- 
ments to the bill, prepared by Senator Dill 
(Dem.), of Washington, follows in part: 

“Section 2 excludes the Virgin Islands, 
Rico, Alaska,e Guam, Eastern 
Samoa and the Hawaiian Islands from the 
equality allocations of the broadcasting 
zone system, but provides that other por- 
tions of the radio act shall apply to them. 

“The amendment to section 3 provides 
for a fixed term for the chairman, instead 
of leaving it indefinite, and also provides 
for a vice chairman to function during the 
absence or disability of the chairman. 

“Section 4 amends paragraph (f) of sec- 
tion 4 of the act by omitting the words, 
in the character of emitted signals,” which 
do not properly belong in the paragraph, 
and also provides that changes in wave 


lengths, authorized power or in the times 


of operation shall not be made until after 
a hearing. No hearing is required by ex- 
isting law. 


How Hearings Are to Be Conducted 

“Paragraph (k) of the same section is 
amended by setting forth with more par- 
ticularity the procedure under which the 
Commission shall, conduct its hearings. 
The amendment specificialiy authorizes 
the holding of public hearings, provides 


of | 
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In Radio Measure 


| House Group Votes to Take No 
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| Miss., expressed doubt as to the effect of | 
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Committee Defers 


Tariff Legislation 


Further Action on Plans to 


Offset Debased Monies 


HE House Committee on Ways and} 

Means on Feb. 10 voted, 13 to 11, that 
during the present session of Congress it 
would take no further action on and give 
no further consideration to bills pending 
before it for readjustment of tariff rates 
to compensate for depreciation of foreign 
currencies. ‘ 

A petition to discharge the Committee 
from further consideration of the Crowther 
bill (H. R. 8557) for such readjustment 
is scheduled to come up in the House 
Feb. 13, and approval of the petition by 
the House would make it in order for the 
House to take up the Crowther bill for ac- 


by caucus to oppose the petition. 
Chairman Collier (Dem.), of Vicksburg, 


‘the Committee’s action as far as the status 
of the petition for discharge is concerned. | 
He explained that such committee action | 
normally has much the same effect as| 
an adverse report on a bill. No actual | 
adverse report is contemplated, however, | 
he said. | 

Louis Deschler, of Chillicothe, Ohio, | 
parliamentarian of the House, stated orally 
that an adverse report by a Committee on 
a bill on which a petition had been signed 
by the required number of members would 
leave the status of the petition in some 
doubt. It would be for the Speaker of 
the House to rule whether the petition re- 
tained its status, he said, if a point of 
order were raised against it after an ad- 
verse report had been made on the bill 
to which it referred. 





Aeronautic Interests 
Oppose Embargo on 
Shipments of Arms 


One-fourth of Planes Made 
Last Year Sent Abroad, | 
Association Spokesman | 
Tells House Committee 


The House Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs renewing open sessions on the Mc- | 
Teeynelas Pesolution (Hy J. Res. 580) to 
prohibit the exportation of arms or muni- 
tions of war from the United States under 
certain conditions, advocated by the De- 
partment of State, heard representatives of 
the aircraft industry oppose the embargo, 
Feb. 10 and will hear others Feb. 14. 

The witnesses were: Luther K. Bell, of 
New York, general manager of the Aero- 
nautical Chamber of Commerce; Guy 
Vaughn, a director of that chamber and 
president of the Wright Aeronautical Cor- 
poration, Paterson, N. J.; W. A. Mara, 
Detroit, Mich., vice president of the Stin- 
son Aircraft Corporation; together with 
Luther Becker, of the Department of Com- 
merce, who presented statistics regarding 
exports to China since 1922. 

Views of State Department 

Joseph W. Green, Chief of the Western 
European Division of the Department of 
State, a former witness, attended the 
hearing. He, with the Secretary of State, 
Henry L. Stimson, and the Undersecre- 
tary of State, William R. Castle, Jr., had 
urged the Committee to report the resolu- 
tion as it stands. 

The resolution directs that whenever 
the President finds that in any part of 
the world conditions exist such that the 


'shipment of arms or munitions of war 


from countries which produce these com- 
modities may promote or encourage the 
employment of force in the course of a 
dispute or conflict between nations, “and 
after securing the cooperation of such 
governments as the President deems nec- 
essary,” he makes proclamation thereof, 
it shall be unlawful to export, or sell for 
export, any arms or munitions of war 
from the United States to such countries 
until otherwise ordered, subject to any 
exceptions the President may prescribe. 
Position of Producers 

Mr. Bell presented a number of tele- 
grams and statements from aircraft exec- 
utives opposing the resolution. He said 
the Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce 


they may be held at any designated place,| represents 95 per cent of the production 


and designates who may hold hearing 
and the authority of such persons. 


“Your Committee has amended the 


House text by striking out those words|retiring president and member 


| 


and operating facilities of the industry in 
the United States. 

One of these, from Charles L. Lawrence, 
of the 


that authorize all hearings to be held by| executive committee of the Chamber, said 
examiners or other employes of the Com-|that the national policy of this country 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 6.] 


|NLESS the forthcoming World Mon- 
etary and Economic Conference 
succeeds in bringing about an “eco- 
nomic disarmament,” it will be fol- 
lowed by a world-wide adoption of ideals 
of national self-sufficiency which would 
shake the whole system of international 
finance to its foundations, and as a re- 
sult of which the social system as we 
know it could hardly survive, in the 
opinion of the Preparatory Commission 
of Experts, whose agenda for the meet- 
ing was made public Feb. 11 by the De- 
partment of Commerce. 
More favorable monetary conditions, 
technical economic readjustments and 
reviving confidence are being currently 
interpreted, according to the experts, 
by investors as affording the possibility 
of a genuine change for the better in 
the economic situation. This recovery 
will be halting and restricted, however, 
they declare, unless accompanied by 
broad measures of reconstruction. Con- 
fidence and prosperity can be restored, 
they say, if the governments will under- 
take the program outlined, and also 
settle political questions lying outside 
the scope of the conference. 
The principal questions before the 
conference are outlined as the restorpr 


Agenda for World Conference 
Advises ‘Economic Disarmament 


| 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 1.] 
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tion of an effective international mone- 
tary standard to which the countries 
which have abandoned the gold stand- | 
ard can wisely adhere; bringing about 
a counteraction against falling prices; 
the abolition of exchange restrictions; 
and securing a greater freedom of inter- 
ational trade. 

The program contained in the agenda 
was prepared at the direction of the 
Council of the Lede of Nations, pur- 
suant to a decision reached at the Lau- 
Ssanner Conference. The 
to the report refers to the Lausanne 
Conference as the armistice in the 
movement toward economic reconcilia- 
tion, and suggests that the London Con- 
ference “must draft the Treaty of 
Peace.” | 

The letter addressed to the president 
of the Committee of the Council for 
the organization of the conference by 
the president of the prepardtory com- 
mission, dated Geneva, Jan. 19, 1933, 
lollows in full text: 

“I have the honour to transmit here- 
with the Draft Annotated Agenda for 
the Monetary and Economic Conference, ' 
drawn up by the Preparatory Commission 


introduction | 





— 


(Continued on. Page. 3, Column .2.) 
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Farm Credit Bill 
Drafted to Include 
Small City Homes 


Extension of Mortgage Re- 
lief Is Proposed in Meas-« 
ure as Perfected by Sen- 
ate Subcommittee 


'Fund of 600 Million 


Provided for Loans 


|Advances Restricted to 5 Per 


Cent of Unpaid Principal 
And to Owners of Dwellings 
Valued at Less Than $8,000 


Concluding the work of drafting mort- 
gage relief legislation, the Senate subcom- 
mittee in charge voted Feb. 11, to inelude 
mortgages on smal urban homes as well 
as on farm lands within the purview of 
the Hull bill (S. 5591) for readjustment 
of this type of debt, and immediately re- 
ported the bil: to the full Committee on 
Banking and Curency. Senator Norbeck 
(Rep.), of South Dakota, Chairman of 
the full Committee, has called a meeting 
for Feb. 14, to consider a report to the 
Senate. 

Funds Made Available 

As the bill goes into the second stage 
of consideration, it provides that, as a 
method for preventing foreclosures, a to- 
tal of $600,000,000 is made available for 
payments to mortgage holders on behalf 
of delinquent debtors if the mortgage 
holders agree to forego their right of fore- 
closure over a period of two years and 
accept a reduction in the interest rate 
specified to 4 per cent on the total de- 
linquencies. 

Two restrictions aré laid, however, upon 
the amount to be loaned: The first is 
that no loan may be more than 5 per cent 
of the unpaid principal of the: mortgage, 
and the second prescribes that no assist- 
ance may be given in ‘the case of city 
homes vinere the value is in excess of $8,- 
000. Extension of credit under the terms 
of the bil] may not be made in any event 
to cover junior or second mortgages. 

Purpose of Limitations 

The purpose of the limiiations, accord 
ing to Senator Fletcher (Dem.), of Flor- 
ida, subcommittee chairnian, iS to gee. that 
the funds so loaned are used to pay past 
due installments, taxes and interest, By 
so doing, the Committee hopes that the 
home owners, whether they be of farms or 
small residences in cities and towns, shall 
thus have an opportunity to get on their 
financial fleet. In other words, he ex- 
plained, the chance is provided for them 
“to pay out” and avoid losing that which 
they already have accumulated. 

The original provisions of the bill, in- 
troduced by Senator Hull (Dem.), of Ten- 
nessee, that the principal and interest 
payments be in default for six months or 
more and that taxes be in arrears at 
least one year, before loans may be made, 
remain unchanged in the draft of the bill 
to be submitted to the full Committee. 


Allotment of Funds 

The subcommittee also retained the pro- 
vision that $500,000,000 of the total sum 
will be handled through the regional credit 
corporations of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, and the remaining 
$100,000,000 will be made available to the 
Federal Joint Stock Land Banks. Sena- 
tor Hull originally proposed $150,000,000 
for the Joint Stock Land Banks, but Sen-= 
ator Fletcher said it was the sense of the 
subcommittee that $100,000,000 would be 
sufficient. 

In fixing the limitation of 5 per cent 
of the unpaid principal as the amount of 
loans in each instance, Senator Fletcher 
explained this was done to avoid a situ- 
ation wherein the Government might be 
forced to take over entire amounts of 
mortgages. It will work, also, he sug- 


{Continued on Page 6, Column 4,] 


New Silver Measure 


Will Unify Proposals 


House Group Plans Drafting 
Of Compromise Bill 


The House Committee on Coinage, 
Weights and Measures has concluded its 
hearings on nearly a score of bills provid- 
ing for Government purchase of silver or 
for bimetallism or some other form of 
ir troduction of the metal into the mone- 
tary system, and it will convene again, 
probably on Feb. 13, to begin a final draft 
of a bill combining features of . various 
measures considered, Chairman Somers 
(Dem.), of Brooklyn, N. Y., stated orally 
Feb. 10. 

Government purchase of silver in limited 
amounts was advocated at the concluding 
hearing Feb. 10 by Francis H. Brownell, 
chairman of the board of directors of the 
American Smelting and Refining Com- 
pany. He declared his belief that such 
action would insii!l optimism in the public 
and restore trade with the Orient. 

Mr. Brownell explained that he is an 
active cfficer of a concern handling more 
silver annually than any other company 
It does not produce silver, 
but processes it from the ore and markets 
it, he said. The normal stock of silver 


jheld by his company is 20,000,000 ounces, 


he added. 
Mines whose chief product is silver nor- 


| mally produce about 70,000,000 ounces an- 


nually out of a world output of about 
260,000,000, he said. An increase in silver 
prices might result in restoring produc- 
tion to about these normal figures for 
silver mines, he said, but there probably 
no great increase over the 
normal. 

Mr. Brownell opposed free coinage of 
silver at a fixed ratio to gold, declaring 
this would endanger the gold standard 
and intensify the depression. He advo- 
cated, however, the introduction of silver 
into the monetary system on some “con- 
servative” basis, such as is proposed in 


(Continued on Page 7, Golumn 6.) . 




















Railway Security | 
For R. F. C. Loans 
Said to Be Ample 


Posted Collateral Adequate 


Despite Present Market 
Value, Examiner Informs 
Senate Subcommittee - 


[Continued from Page 1.1] 


factors than market value in deterniining ||| 


the adequacy of collateral offered, and that 
these factors differ with the various car- 
riers applying for Federal funds. 

“Don’t you think it is a stretch of the 
imagination to allow a value of $10,000,000 
for the common stock of the Alton Rail- 
road?” queried Mr. Couzens. 

Mr. Kennedy declared that he thought 
that was a fair appraisal, and pointed out 
that the Baltimore and Ohio had paid $25,. 


000,000 for the stock, when it took over) 


control of the Alton properties. 
Security Value Analyzed 


In connection with the Chicago and 
North Western Railway, Mr. Couzens de- 
cjared that there was about $18,000,000 in 


loans outstanding, against which there! 
was a market value collateral of only about | 


$16,000,000, and asked an explanation of 
this situation. 

Mr. Kennedy replied that this was due 
entirely to shrinkage in market value since 
last October, when the loans were granted. 


Asked as to the additional loan of about} 


$11,000,000 just approved by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the Examiner de- 
clared that this loan was secured by $45,- 
000,000 of securities in the road’s Omaha 
line, which more than made up for the 
shrinkage in the original collateral. 


Other Cases Discussed 


Relative to loans to the Missouri Pacific’ || 


Railroad of $17,100,000 already granted by 
the Corporation, and an additional loan 


recently approved by the Commerce Com- 


mission, which would bring total to more 
than $20,000,000, against which collateral 
of only $7,392,937 in market value securities 
has been offered, Mr. Kennedy declared 
‘that the $7,000,000 collateral was in con- 
nection with the original lcans, and at 
that time were considered valuable enough 
to secure loans. 

The last $3,000,000 approved by the 
Commission, and upon which the Corpo- 
ration has not yet acted, is secured by 
additional collateral, which includes $12,- 
000,000 of securities owed to the Missouri 
Pacific by subsidiary companies, he said. 

Further Advances 

Senator Couzens asked Mr. Kennedy if 
it was the opinion of the Corporation 
that the subsidiary companies would re- 
pay the parent company, but the witness 
declared that he did not know. He said 
that it was the belief of the Corporation 
that those securities had some value in 
the light of past earnings, although he 
had not given them nearly as high a value 
as they were considered to be worth by 
the carriers’ officials. 

It was brought out through questioning 
of Mr. Kennedy and Commissioner 
Charles D. Mahaffie of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission that it was ex- 
pected the Missouri Pacific would file an- 
other application soon to pay off March 
1 bond maturities, but that to date such 
application had not yet been made. 

The St. Louis-San Francisco has re- 
ceived loans aggregating $5,190,000 for 
which collateral with a market value of 
only $829,978 has been offered, said Mr. 
Couzens, and asked how this condition 
came about. 


Averting Receivership 

Mr. Kennedy replied taht the Corpora- 
tion took action at that time (July 1, 
1932) te prevent a receivership of the 
Frisco properties, and it was thought 
necessary to make every effort to avert 
railroad receiverships. While the road 
finally did go into the hands of receivers 
in November, he said, the effect upon the 
market was not so great as it would have 
been in July, and a spirit of optimism was 
more prevalent. 

He declared that since receivership, the 
Frisco has evolved a plan to bring it out 
of some of its difficulties, and this plan 
has been assented to be a majority of the 
carrier’s security holders. Considering such 
plan, the Corporation, still feels that its 
loan is not jeopardized, he said. 

Views on Collateral 

Mr. Kennedy stated in conenction with 
the Southern Railway, that loans out- 
standing on Jan. 28 to that road amounted 
to $14,723,496, for which collateral of $11,- 
743,855 in market or apraised values had 
been pledged. He reiterated his con- 
tention that the shrinkage in market 
value wa- not to be considered as a pri- 
mary consideration in determination of 
the adequacy of such collateral. 

Following the conclusion of Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s testimony, the hearing was ad- 
journed on call of Senator Couzens, wno 
is chairman of the subcommittee. The 
Senator expressed the opinion that there 
would be no more hearings upon his reso- 
lution, however. 


Changes in Debtor Aid Plan 

Suggested by Mr. Hastings 

[Continued jrom Page 1.] 
section. These commissioners, or referees, 
would receive a total of $10 for each case 
handled, and that sum would be paid by 
the Government, but arrangement is made 
for the farmer to deposit $10 when he 
makes application for consideration for 
composition or extension. 

A further provision is written into the 
bill that would give the creditors an op- 
portunity to maintain supervision over 
the farmer who had applied for extension, 
but that supervision would have to be 
done at the expense of the creditors. 

Corporate Reorganization 

In the section covering corporate reor- 
ganizations, Senator Hastings has written 
a new provision that objecting creditors, 
in event of reorganization, may not re- 
quire that they be paid in cash for their 
holdings. Instead, the court could de- 
cree that they take securities of market- 
able character and of at least the cash 
value of the securities which they sur- 
render. 

“One of the great differences of opinion 
relative to this section,” he said, “is 
whether two-thirds of the creditors in any 
particular class should be permitted to 
bind the other third. Many persons urge 
that the bili would be greatly weakened 
if such authority was not given, and in 
the railroad section this plan has been 
followed. I am doubtful whether that is 
wise, but. my understanding is that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission ap- 
proved it. 

“In this section of the Senate bill we 
have not provided that two-thirds may 
bind a protesting one-third, and have 
erranged for the court to determine the 
cash value of the objecting one-third’s 
interest end payment thereof.” 

The full text of Senator Hasting’s 
recommendation will be printed in the 
, tssue of Feb. 14. . 








1932 totaled $67,052,000, contrasted with | 
$115,112,000 for the previous year, a loss 
of 41.7 per cent. Although in this greatly | 
diminished trade a few items such as the 
value of passenger cars, the number of 
trucks and buses and the quantity of gas- 
oline showed some increases, 
in marked contrast with heavy losses in 
petroleum products as a whole, tobacco 
and tobacco products, and soft wood lum- 
ber and timber from the Pacific Coast. 
While the value of electrical equipment | 
held fairly well, that of iron and steel and 
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Agriculture and Food 
Products 
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est in history of Weather Bureau. 


allotments to wheat ahd’ cotton. 
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Aviation 


plan before House group: 
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Interest in aviation growing in India. 


Banks and Banking 


Extension of farm mortgage relief bill to 
include small urban homes proposed in 
measure as submitted to Senate Commit- 


tee. 
~ Page 1, col. 7 
Washington would make all State banks 
qualify for national bank charters. 
Page 7, col. 6 
House action on banking legislation de- 


clared unlikely by Mr. Rainey. 7 
Page 3, col. 7 

Changes in status of State, banks. 
| Page 6, col. 7 


Congress 


Mr. Rainey says Congress will convene in 
April. 
Page 2, col. 4 
| Daily record of bills in Congress. 
Page 4, col. 7 
Proceedings of Feb. 10 and 11. 
Z Page 3, col. 5 
See also under subject headings. 





Corporation Finance 
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Collateral posted by railroads for Recon- 

struction Finance Corporation loans is ade- 

quate despite present market value, Senate 

group is told by Corporation examiner. 

Page 1, col. 2 
Loans aggregating $49,874 to States of Ala- 

| bama and Georgia to meet expenditures for 

| local relief were extended by Reconstruction 

Finance Corporation. 

| Page 7, col. 4 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Company 

| report earnings for December. 
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Costs of Production 


Inquiry on foreign and domestic cost of 
producing calf and kid upper leather or- 
dered 


| Credit Practice 


Extension of farm mortgage relief bill to 
include small urban homes- proposed in 
measure as submitted to Senate Commit- 
tee. 
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Current Law 
Latest decisions of Federal and State 
courts. 
Page 4, col. 5 
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| Customs 


Journal of the Court of Customs and Pat- 
ent Appeals. 
| Page 4, col, 4 


Education . 


School crisis more severe in United States 
than in foreign countries. m 


Page 1, col. 
Engineering 


Value of organic life in purification of pol- 

| luted streams by setting up chemical process 

which disposes of waste and sewage de- 

scribed by Sanitary Engineer of United States 
Public Health Service. 

Page 8, col. 1 


Bill to extend: protection over milk im- 
orts of milk products favorably reported 
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Winter wheat conditions said to be poor- 


Page 1, col. 1 
Senate groups proposés restriction of farm 
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Airplane interests oppOse arms embargo 
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Treasury short-term bill isue was over- 


prised in present Commonwealth of Pennsyl-| subscribed, Secretary Mills announces. 


vania by geological mutations and glacial 
effects described by Pennsylvania Geologist. 


Page 2, col, 4 
Four-department supply bill received by 
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Exporting and Importing - 


Page 1, col. 2 


Health 


House group votes to take no further ac- 


tion at this session on proposals to revise 


Supervision of water supply of Rhode Is- 


tariff to offset trade advantage of debased|land by Public Health Service is explained 


currency. 
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Bill to extend protection over milk im- 
ports cf milk products favorably reported 


in House. 
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Trade with Orient declines 300 millions in 


‘ear. 
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Federal Courts 


Claims of patent for time-indicating appa- 
ratus held invalid and not infringed; Kodel 
Electric & Mfg. Co. et al. v. Warren Telechron 
Clock Co.; Circuit Court of Appeals, Sixth 
Circuit. 

Page 4, col. 1 

Journal of the Court of Customs and Pat- 

A als, 
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| Foreign Relations 





Secretary Mills outlines barriers to trade 
recovery and suggests problems to be studied 
at World Economic Conference. 

Page 1, col, 1 

Senate subcommittee favorably reports St. 
Lawrence waterway treaty for consideration 

full Committee. 
= Page 1, col. 4 


Airplane interests oppose arms embargo 
plan before House group. 
Page 1, col. 6 
Agenda for World Economic Conference 
suggests economic disarmament. 
Page 1, col. 5 
League of Nations acts in regard to Liberian 
attitude toward United States and Ameri- 
can trade group. 
Page 3, col. 7 


General Business Conditions 


Weekly survey of world trade conditions 
issued by Department of Commerce. 
Page 6, col. 5 
Weekly review of domestic business condi- 
tions issued by Department of Commerce. 
Page 5, col. 5 
Secretary Mills outlines barriers to trade 
recovery and suggests problems to be studied 
at World Economic Conference. 
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Agenda for World Economic Conference 
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Government Aid and 
Control of Marketing 


Minority report of House special group in- 


!vestigating Government competition with 
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private business. 
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Government Finance 


Division of costs of St. Lawrence power 
orojects between New York and Federal 
Government outlined. 

Page 5, col. 2 

House group plans drafting of compromise 
silver bill. 

Page 1, col. 7 

Gen. Hines discusses effect of Senate order 
to reduce appropriations on Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. 
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Treasury. 
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statement of the United States 
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House receives supply bill for District of 
Columbia. 

Page 7, col. 6 

Treasury-Post Office Appropriation bill 


sent to conference by House. P 


Page 3, 
Deficiency estimtaes for 
ments and offices transmitted to House. 
Page 3, col. 7 
Currency expansion urged to aid unem- 
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by State Director of Public Health. 
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Insurance 
Five insurance measures introduced in 
Towa Senate. 
Page 5, col. 7 


[nternational Finance 


Foreign exchange rates at New York. 
Page 7, col. 2 


Laws Affecting Business 


Changes in plan to aid debtors suggested 
by Senator ‘Hastings. 
Page 1, col, 4 


Leather and Its Products 


Inquiry on foreign and domestic cost of 
producing calf and kid upper leather or- 
| dered. 
| Page 2, col. 5 


Mines and Minerals 


House group plans drafting of compromise 
silver bill. 
Page 1, col, 7 


National Defense 


Housing of jobless in Army camps is pro- 
posed by Couzens amendment to War De- 
partment supply bill. 

Page 5, col. 2 
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Patents 


Claims of patent for time-indicating appa- 
ratus held invalid and not infringed; Kodel 
Electric & Mfg. Co. et al. v. Warren Telechron 
Clock Co.; Circuit Court of Appeals, Sixth 
Circuit. 

Page 4, col. 1 


Petroleum and Its Products 


Policy of Interior Department of establish- 
ing orderly control of production of petro- 
leum discussed by Secretary of Interior. 

Page 8, col. 6 


President 
President’s day 


Public Utilities 


Further excerpts from transcript of testi- 
mony before Trade Commission Dec. 5 rela- 
tive to accounting practices in the New Eng- 
land Gas & Electric Association. 

Page 5, col. 2 

Tax on gross earnings of pipe line com- 
panies urged in Iowa. 


at Executive Offices. 
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Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Company 
report earnings for December. 
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Radio 


Senate passes House radio bill with amend- 
ments establishing court *procedure in ap- 
peals from decisions of the Radio Commis- 
sion, prohibiting broadcast of lottery adver- 
tisements, etc., and eliminates provision to 
restrict alien membership on boards of direc- 
tors of licensed companies. 

Page 1, col. 5 
| Applications received by the Federal Radio 
| Commission. 

Page 7, col. 6 


| Decisions of Federal Radio Commission. 
Page 7, col. 7 


| 
Reports of examiners announced by Inter- 
' state Commerce Commission. 
Page 6, col. 4 
Data on world railways compiled by De- 
partment of Commerce. , 
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Collateral posted by railroads for Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation loans is ade- 
quate despite present market value, Senate 
group is told by Corpgration examiner. j 

Page 1, col. 2 

Refusal of Interstate Commerce Commis- | | 
sign to rehear'case on adjustment of certain | 
rates for western trunk lines argued in Su- 
preme Court. J 


| 
| 


Page 6, col, 1 


Delay criticized in liquidating assets of 
Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway. 


Page 2, col. 6 
Social Welfare 


State method of training blind for self- 
support in Illinois described by State Direc- 
tor of Public Welfare. 


Page 8, col. 1 

Housing of jobless in Army camps is pro- 

posed by Couzens amendment to War De- 
partment supply bill. 
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State Courts 


Newspaper held not liable for press asso- 
ciation dispatch. 


Page 2, col. 5 
State Finance 


Division of costs of St. Lawrence power 
projects between New York and Federal 
Government outlined. 


nai Page 5, col. 2 
State Legislation 


Bills introduced in the State Legislatures 
listed. 


Page 4, col. 5 
Supreme Court 


Refusal of Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to rehear case on adjustment of certain 
rates for western trunk lines argued in Su- 
preme Court. i 

Page 6, col. 1 | 

Cases to be heard by Supreme Court dur- | 
ing week beginning Feb. 13 listed and issues 
summarized. 

Page 4, col. 4 

Journal and calendar of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 


Tariff 


House group votes to take no further ac- | 
tion at this session on proposals to revise | 
tariff to offset trade advantage of debased 
currency. 


Page 4, col. 4 | 


Page 1, col. 6 
Taxation 


Decisions promulgated by Board of Tax 
Appeals summarized. 

Page 4, col. 6 

Tax on gross earnings of pipe line com- 
panies urged in Iowa. 

Page 5, col. 5 


Veterans 


Gen. Hines discusses effect of Senate order 
to reduce appropriations on Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. 


Page 2, col. 6 
Waterways 


Division of costs of St. Lawrence power 
projects between New York and Federal 
Government outlined. 

Page 5, col. 2 

Value of organic life In purification of pol- 
luted streams by setting up chemical process 
which disposes of waste and sewage de- 
scribed by Sanitary Engineer of United States 
Public Health Service. 

Page 8, col. 1 

Senate subcommittee favorably reports St. 
Lawrence waterway treaty for consideration 


of full Committee. 


Page 1, col. 4 
Workmen’s Compensation 


Original injury of lowered vitality held to 
be compensable despite Connecticut amend- 
ment regarding casual traceability. 

Page 5, col. 4 
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Annual Commerce With Far East Nations 
Reveals Decline of 300 Million Dollars 


(Continued from Page 1.] 


537,000. 


Exports to the whole of China during! 


these were 


industrial machinery was cut in half in 
instance. A smaller amount of| 
American wheat and flour was also neces- | 
sary for supplementing China's food sup- 
plies, and considerably less raw cotton 
was required for her textile mills” than; 
during 1931. 


Exports to Philippines 


During 1932 the United States sold the 
Philippine Islands $44,987,000 of various 
commodities, contrasted with $48,883,000 | 
for the previous year, a loss of but 8 per 
cent. The Philippines not only ranked 
third in our export trade with the Orient 
but were our most important foreign mar- 
ket for cotton cloth, cigarettes, and news- 
print paper. During the year they also 
ranked second in the Far Eastern mar- 
kets for American trucks and third for 
passenger cars. An increase of approxi- 
mately 42 per cent each in the value of | 
cotton cloth and kerosene, accompanied 
by smaller increases in cotton manufac-| 
tures and total automotive products, was | 
not sufficient, however, to offset losses in| 
machinery, iron and steel, canned fish, 
and milk. 


Raw cotton was the leading item among 
American exports to India while the bulk 
of cotton cloth shipments consisted of 
remnants, which are increasing in im- 
portance annually. These two commodi-« 
ties, however, were the only ones showing | 
any increase and as a result total exports 
from the United States to Indian markets | 
in 1932, amounting to $24,915,000 were 26.6 | 
per cent below the 1931 total of $36,698,000. | 


Conditions in Australia 


Improved business conditions in Aus- 
tralia are reflected in the total of $26,- 
818,000 worth of American goods purchased 
during 1932, approximately but 1.2 per 
cent less than for 1931, when the total 
reached $27,167,000. Considerable gains in| 
the value of automotive products and 
electrical equipment and in the volume of 
refined mineral oils were offset, however, 
by losses in other leading staples, such as 
soft wood lumber, irpn and steeel, indus- 
trial machinery, and {eaf tobacco. Exports 
to New Zealand declined by 31.6 per cent 
from $13,478,000 to $9,233,000 with ‘gasoline 
as the only important item accorded any 
considerable advance. 

Due to the low purchasing power of 
the masses in Netherland India, our sales 
to these Islands in 1932 declined by 42 
per cent from the 1931 total of $13,479,- | 
000 to $9,233,000, with leaf tobacco alone | 
on the upgrade. 

Exports .tco Malaya totaling $2,466,000, 
represented a loss of 47 per cent, while 
shipments to Ceylon and Siam were also 
weak. Indo-China’s share in the export 
trade advanced, however, from $967,000 
to $1,484,000, largely the result of heavier 
shipments of kerosene, machinery, elec- 
trical equipment, and petroleum asphalt. 

During 1932, the entire Far East bought 





‘Mr. Rainey Says Congress 
Will Convene in April 


An extra session of the 73rd Congress 


by 13.6 per cent from $155,715,000 to $134,-| than doubled the amount purchased in Will convene the middle of April, Majority 


1931 for supplementing Oriental cotton! Leader Rainey (Dem.), of Carrollton, Il. 


mately 39 per cent; and _ 1,127,237,000 
cigarettes, or 18 per cent less than during 
1931. 


About 70 per cent of the leaf tobacco, 


and 7.5 per cent of the cigarettes eventu- 
ally found their, way into Chinese rts. : 9 
contrast with aes ‘ulations’ fas of bank deposits, revision of bankruptcy 
Eastern countries bought from the United 
States 149.900,000 yards of cotton cloth, 
an increase of ‘47 per cent. 


Shipments of flour to the same area to- 


The value of soft 
ad 


Petroleum Products 
Additionai exports included $51,350,000 


worth of petroleum products, a reduction 
of 14 per cent, and $14,760,000 of auto- 
motive products, a loss of practically 33 | 
per cent. 
trical equipment dropped from $25,156,000 | 
to $17,643,000, and iron and steel from $21,- 
| 495,000 to $12,050,000. 


Sales of machinery and elec- 


Imports into the United States from 


the Far East for 1932 amounted to $357,- 
818,000, compared with $573,652,000 for the 


necessary for the requirements of Japa-| stated orally Feb. 11. He said he was not 
nese, Chinese, and Indian textile mills. In | 
addition, the Orient absorbed 114,560,000 
pounds of leaf tobacco, a loss of approxi- 


at liberty to specify the exact date nor 
the source of his information. 

He said the extra session probably will 
consider farm relief iegislation, legaliza- 
tion of beer, repeal of the 18th Amend- 
ment, reorganization of Federal depart- 
ments, reciprocity tariff, international eco- 
nomic conferences, silver coinage, guaranty 


laws, and transportation legislation. 

Mr. Rainey and Representative Ray- 
burn (Dem.), of Bonham, Tex., Chairman 
of the House Committee on Interstate and 


taled only 1,655,000 barrels, a shrinkage of Foreign Commerce, agreed that at the ex- 
40 per cent, while wheat declined from 14,- tra session there probably will be legisla - 
236,000 to 2,800,000 bushels—both losses | tion to put holding companies of railroads 
being largely the result of increased food , Under Interstate Commerce Commission 
supplies within China. 
wood lumber, timber, logs, etc., ship 
from the Pacific Coast, totaled $4,900,000, Tepeal of the recapture clause of the 
compared with $9,650,000 for the previous | Transportation Act of 1920, and for re- 
year, a loss partly due to the fact that Vision of the rate-making system of the 
| the greater part of Australia purchases | 'ailroads. 

of Douglas fir were turned into Canadian 
trade channels. 


regulation, for regulation of motor bus 
traffic in interstate commerce, and for 


The Glass bill, without the branch bank- | 


ing provision, may 
ing to Mr. Rainey. 


be considered, accord- 





Treasury Bill Issue 
Is Oversubscribed 


Average Discount Rate Higher 
Than for Previous Series 


A $75,000,000 issue of Treasury bill sold 


previous year, a loss of more than 37 per | Feb. 10 was oversubscribed almost four 
cent, due to a weakened demand for times, Secretary of the Treasury Mills an- 
Oriental raw materials among American poynced Feb. 11. 

manufacturers and to sharp price reduc- 


tions, 


Every county in the Far Eastern 


Despite the large oversubscription the 


area sold the United States smaller pro- average discount rate at which the bills 
portions of commodities ranging from 7 Were sold was .23 per cent, five points 
per cent les for the Philippine Islands to| higher than the rae on the preceding 


58 per cent less for Malaya. 
| diminished sales ,the combined losses of 


In these 


Japan, Malaya, India and the Philippine 
Islands totaled $187,360,000, or 87 per cent | nounced today that the tenders for $75,- 
of the total reduction in imports. 


Imports of Japanese Silk 
Although the volume of imports of raw 


silk from Japan showed a decline of less 
than 1 per cent, a loss of 35 per cent in 
the value, combined with smaller reduc- | 122,000. The highest bid made was 99.975, 
tions in other commodities tended to cause ©QUivalent to an interest rate of about 


| total imports from Japan, to recede from 9-10 per cent on an annual basis 
$155,715,C00 to $134,537,000. 


Imports from 


issue, according to Treasury records. ‘Sec- 
retary Mills’ statement follows in full text: 


Secretary of the Treasury Mills an- 


000,000, or thereabouts, of 91-day Treas- 
ury bills, dated Feb. 15, 1933, and matur- 
ing May 17, 1933, which were offered on 
Feb. 8, were opened at the Federal reserve 
banks on Feb. 10. 


The total amount applied for was $281,- 


lowest bid accepted was 99.938, equiva- 


the whole of China, which showed a steady lent to an interest rate of about 0.25 per 


reduction in both quantity and value, to-|Cemt on an annual basis. 
| taled $31,357,000, contrasted with $73,811,-| the amount bid for at the latter price | 


000, for 1931. 


siderably less crude rubber and tin from price of Treasury’ bills to be issued - is | 


In 1932 the United States bought con- 


Malaya than in the previous year and at ~ ar : 
greatly 1educed prices, which reduced im-  °°U"* basis is about 0.23 per cent. 
ports from this source by 59 per cent to = —= 


$34,806,090. 
| the most important and steadily increas- 
ing sources for our supply of palm oil, 
tapioca, sisal, and kapok, the volume of | 


Netherland India is one of 


conditions, however, were responsible 
| which advanced over that of 1931. Price 
largely for reducing our total imports 


from these Islends by 15 per cent to $29,- 
825,000. 


American manufacturers required more 


was accepted. The total amount of bids 
accepted was $75,202,000. The average 


$9.942. The average rate on a bank dis- 


share in imports declined 
| to $2,158,000. 
| As a result of these gains and losses 


from $4,433,000 


let for 20 per cent of the United States 


total exports, compared with 17.4 per cent | 
The ratio for the imports was | 
27 per cent for each of the corresponding 


for 1931. 


years. in 1929 the Far East 
approximately 15 per cent of 


absorbed 
the total 


wool, out less hides, skins, copra, and United States exports and supplied in re- 
other Australian products, thus reducing | turn 30 per cent of the imports. The 
total imports from Australia into the | averaze 


| United States to $4,643,000, or 62 per cent | 
3,013,000 bales of raw cotton which more’ below the total for 1931. 


New Zealand’s 


inclusive, were 9 and 27 per cent, respec- 
| tively, 





The | 


Only part of | 


the Far Eastern countries offered an out- | 


‘atios for the period, 1915 to 1919, | 


_Newspaper’s Liability 
For Dispatch Fixed 
| Libel 





Press Agency Article 


Tallahassee, Fla., Feb. 11, 


| The Tribune Company, publisher of The 

Tampa Morning Tribune, has been held 
|up by the Supreme Court of Florida not 
to be liable for the publication of an ap- 
| parently authentic news dispatch sent by 
| press associations from Washington, D. C., 
| which contained false statements that 
| the person who brought the suit had been 
| indicted for a crime. 

A publisher of a local daily newspaper, 
the appellate tribunal ruled, cannot be 
| held liable for false statements contained 
in dispatches published in the newspaper 
which are received from reputable news 
gathering agencies, in the absence of al- 





| or carelessness in the publication of the 
| dispatches. In such an instance, it was 
| declared that damage and malice are not 
conclusively presumed from the publica- 
|tion of matter since it is not libelous 
per se. 
| The court held inapplicable the rule that 
| ordinarily a person is liable for the publi- 
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READERS’ 


Topographical transformation of area com- 







||| istration.” 


|]; Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway, a 1,600- | 


\J/its assets, Philip J. Roosevelt, chairman 


Charge Dismissed for 


| 


legations as to wantonness, recklessness | 


| cation of a libel although he is repeating | 


what he has heard and names his au- 
thority and although the repetition is 
made without any Gesign to extend cir- 
culation of the libel or to cause the reader 
to believe it is true. Since this rule is 
predicated on the theory that a person 
is presumed by his reiteration of a libel 
to endorse it and make it his own, the 
|opinion of the court states that it does 
not apply to the publication in a local 
newspaper of what originated as a na- 
tional news dispatch sent out by reputable 
news agencies and believed to be true 
when it was printed locally. The rule is 
not applicable, the court asserted, not- 
withstanding the high degree of care to 
which newspaper publishers are held to 
avoid the publication of a libel. 

To hold otherwise, it was noted, would 
mean that daily newspapers, to keep up 
with the prompt daily service expected 
of them, would publish at their peril items 
of news against the falsity of which no 
ordinary human foresight could effectively 
guard. The old common law rules re- 
lating to libel declared not applicable to 
modern daily newspapers. 

(The complete text of the opinion 

will be printed in the isuse of Feb. 15.) 


Inquiry Ordered on Cost 
Of Calf and Kid Leather 


The Senate Feb. 10 passed a resolution 
(S. Res. 335) directing the Jariff Commis- 
sion to investigate the differences in the 
cost of production between the domestic 
article and the foreign article upon calf 
and kid upper leather. 





| Prohibition Funds Ordered 





Restored by Senate Group 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
work of the subcommittee which put a 
further restriction on the use of funds for 
the purchase of intoxicating liquors for 
evidence, specifying that none could be 


purchased and consumed by the investi- 


gator. 

An effort by the subcommittee to in- 
crease the funds available for the Depart- 
ment of Commerce was rejected by the 
full Comynittee. 





Cut in Veterans’ 
Benefits Discussed 





Gen. Hines Reviews Effect of 
Senate’s Order to Reduce 
» Funds 5 Per Cent 


Brigadier-General Frank T. Hines, Ad- | 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs, said after | 
a conference with President Hoover at the 
White House Feb. 11 that the 5 per cent | 
cut in appropriations which the Senate | 
has ordered for the next fiscal year wuold | 
affect statutory benefits to veterans.’ 

He declared most of the appropriation | 
for his Bureau is composed of benefit | 
funds, including bonus loans and ¢om- 
pensation. 








the 5 per cent cut applies to the total | 
appropriations of our Bureau or just the | 
|administrative end,” Gen. Hines said. “A 
|large part of my appropriation is made | 
up of veterans’ benefits totaling $960,000,- | 
000. A 5 per cent cut would be much 
|more than the total expense for admin- 
| He said the cut in benefits would be 
$48,000,000. Aspects of the legislative sit- | 
| uation were outlined to the President by | 
Gen. Hines. The 5 per cent cut order! 
}is an amendmen‘ to the Treasury-Post | 
| Office appropriation bill which has passed 
|the Senate and is now in conference. 


ress.” 





Government Advance 
| To _Assist Railroad 
System Is Opposed 


education 


| Delay Criticized in Liquid- 
ating Minneapolis and 
| St. Louis Railway to Con- 


serve Investors’ Funds 
—_——_. foreign 
| Unless gross assets are increased or ex- 
| penses cut by a considerable margin, the 





mile line operating 


| in the Northwest, 
| Should discontinue 


operation and liquidate via. 


| of the carrier’s reorganization committee, 


merce Commission Feb. 10. 


| The letter, a copy of which was received 
|by the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
| tior:, opposed a loan from the Corporation | 
of $1,027,174 which was sought by the 
|road’s receivers on Feb. 7 to pay taxes, in- 
terest, and other financial obligations. 


Inadequacy of Revenue 


| It was declared that the property, valued 
at $49,000,000 by the Commission, was be- 
ing operated as a charitable enterprise to 
| Pay wages and taxes which are not now 
|being earned. 

“It is apparent,” the letter stated, “from 
|a review of the operations of this carrier 
over a period of years that it has not 
been able to earn a reasonable return for 
the service which it has rendered under | 
any scale of rates which the Commission | 
has been willing to approve. 
| Postponement Opposed 
| “Since at the present time there is ap- 
;parently no reasonable basis for expecting | 
|that this situation will be changed, the 
|reorganization committee believes that 


Finland. 


schools. 


Report. 


schools. 


make ll 


public interest to postpone through prior | 


it was stated. 


The Commission’s and the Corporation’s | 


In this connection the letter asserted 


all railroads.” 


country.” 


Established March 4, 1926 
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Education Crisis 
Less Serious in 
Foreign Nations 


American Schools Feeling 
Economic Measure More 


Than Those Abroad, Fed- 
eral Office Finds 


; [Continued from Page 1.] 
structing modern school buildings and in 
“ ; ‘ | Fepairing those in bad condition. 

There is some confusion as to whether |.1*? ‘No special 
have come in the educational situation in 
Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica and Haiti,’ 
Dr. Abel indicates. 
and Honduras the schools have suffered. 
Brazil’s revolution, Nicaragua’s civil war 
and earthquake, and political disturbances 
in Cuba, more than the economic depres- 
sion, have interrupted educational prog- 


“Albania-Italy—‘There is no period of 
depression in Albania,’ comes the cheer- 
ful statement. 
expanding financial program, and edu- 
cation is receiving its share of the ex- 
|penditure since it is the policy of the 
|Government to reduce 
;mnumber of students, teachers and sch 
| buildings, has increased in Italy in 
last few years. 


“The Irish Free State declares, ‘So far, 
expenditures 
ected. The present national policy is one 
of economic self-development and of im- 
proved -social services. 
under these heads are offset by economies 
in other directions and by increased tax- 
ation. Education is at present seeing the 
fulfillment of a big reform program begun 
by the Irish Government in 1922 and now 
nearing completion.’ . 

“Small Ugro-Finnish countries of north- 
| western Europe, the Office of Education 
school 
learned, are all reducing their budgets. 
Funds for education in Estonia are yearly 
an increasingly higher per cent of the 
total expenditures, however. The decrease 
for schools is not unproportional in Lat- 
Lithuania allots 14 per cent of -its 
budget to education, and expects nothing 
asserted in a letter to the Interstate Com-+™0re than temporary curtailment of its 
school expansion program. Education ahd 
social services have suffered unduly in 


“Schools of Poland have been able to 
care for increasing attendance in face of 
lessened national appropriations. The sit- 
uation in Spain is complicated by the es- 
tablishment of the republic and the clos- 
ing of large numbers of private sectarian 


“The depression caught England in the 
midst of an educational 
along the lines proposed in the Hadow 
Teachers’ salaries were reduced 
10 per cent and other reductions were 
compelled, but a recent review of the 
year 1932 shows that the eduction and 
|school health services have held up well. 
Higher fees are proposed for secondary 


“France, to the contrary, is planning to 
secondary schooling free of 
tuition, and even in Morocco is holding 
education appropriations at the level they 
have reached by steady increases in the 
it is unfair, unlawful, and contrary to the | last five years. 

“Coincident with the termination of the 
lien borrowings the time when operations |era of prosperity, Japan completed a 
cease, thereby consuming what little value | school-building program. Partly due to 
remains in the property for the investor,” | this, national appropriations for education 
have decreased. 

“For the Government schools of Pales- 
attention was invited by Mr. Roosevelt to | tine, progress in all directions has been 
a statement of the receiver to the effect | seriously checked, especially buildings and 
that 64 per cent of his gross operating | equipment, while schovls of the Jewish 
revenue was required to pay wages in 1932. agency have suffered greatly. 

“School building has about stopped anf) 
that “the large and growing percentage | teacehrs’ salaries have been reduced 
of the carrier’s gross revenues being con- | Australia. Expenditures for education and 
sumed by wages and taxes, and not the | social services were cut in New Zealand, 
relatively small percentage of the carrier’s | but building and maintenance 
gross revenues required to pay interest have bee. kept to a minimum and all pub- 
cn debt and dividends on stock is the key |lic schools are in operation. Very few 
problem not only of this carrier but of | private schools have ben closed in this 
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* Aircraft Interests- 


Oppose Embargo | 
On War Material 


One-fourth of Planes Made. 

















Last Year Were Exported, 
Association Spokesman 
Tells House Group 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


\has been to encourage the development 
of industry, by exports and otherwise, 
which includes aircraft, and that approxi- 
mately one-quarter of the industry in 1932 
went into foreign markets. The indus- 
try’s objective, according to the statements 
submitted to the Committee, is com- 
mercial. 

The Lycoming Manufacturing Company, 
in one of these statements, voiced objec- 
tion to this proposed legislation to limit 


or forbid shipments of arms and muni-| 


tions and said it would cause nations not 
» now producing these things to enter into 
their production and so prove a boom- 
erang to the United States. 
Representative Maas (Rep.), of St. Paul, 
Minn., examining Mr. Bell} said that even 
knowledge of the intention of the United 
States to enact such a resolution might 
tend to make foreign buyers of American 
Acauipment turn to other countries for 
their purchases, with which the witness 
agreed. Mr. Bell said these foreign buyers 
would have to be certain of a continuous 
source of supply for aircraft. 


Diversion of Business 


Representative Owen (Dem.), of Miami, | 


Fla., reminded the witness “we are only 


considering war machines” and asked if) 


the witness is familiar with the Depart- 
ment of State definitic. c/ instruments of 
war. Mr. Bell said there is a difference of 


of Experts in accordance with the instruc- 
tions received from the Council of the 
League of Nations, in pursuance of the 
relevant decision of the Lausanne Con- 
ference. 

“The Preparatory Commission considers 
that for the moment it has thus fulfilled 
the task entrusted to it. However, it re- 
serves the right to submit supplementary 
observations later, should circumstances 
make this advisable—a possibility contem- 
plated in your letter of Nov. 24, 1932. 

“I take this opportunity to inform you 
that the International Chamber of Com- 
{merce sent the Preparatory Commission 
a provisional memorandum covering the 
whole of the questions discussed. This 
memorandum has been useful to the Com- 
mission in its work. 

(Signed) “Trip, President of the Pre- 
paratory Commission of Experts.” 

The Draft Annotated Agenda follows in 
full text: 


| 


PART I 
A. INTRODUCTION 


| The Preparatory Commission of Experts has 
|}been given the task of preparing a draft an- 
notated agenda for the forthcoming Monetary 
and Economic Conference. -In undertaking 
this task, we have been guidtéd by the terms 
of reference transmitted to us by the Council 
of the League of Nations, and by certain pre- 
|liminary discussions recorded in the Final Act 
of the Lausanne Conference. This Confer- 
ence, having arrived at far-reaching decisions 
with regard to the pressing problem of repa- 
rations payments, invited the League of Na- 
tions to convoke a World Conference “to de- 
;cide upon the measures to solve the other 
economic and financial difficulties which are 
responsible for, and may prolong, the present 
world crisis.” In this message from Lausanne, 
we have found the clearest indication of our 
general mandate. 

Before setting forth the problems which re- 





National Self-sufficiency Said to Endanger 
World Financial System 


Treasury-Postal 


Agenda for World Conference | Action Is Sought 
Advises Economic Disarmament \(Qy, 4 


ppropriation | 
For Two Offices 


Measure 
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HE Senate convened at noon, Feb. 
10, following adjournment from the 
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League of Nations: 
Acts in Regard to 
Liberian Situation 


STATES 


. 10 and 11, 1933 
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{the definite 


| the early resumption and successful conclu- 


Sent to Conference~ by, 
House; Economy Phase 
Is Subject of Debate 


The Treasury-Post Office appropriation | 
bill (H. R. 13520) carrying a total of} 
$241,008,219 for the Treasury Department | 
and $698,033,378 for the Post Office De-| 
partment, and, in addition, the Senate’s | 
reorganization economy program as an | 
amendment, was sent to conference by 
the House Feb. 10. 

Before the House acted, Representative 
Arnold (Dem.), of Robinson, Ill., for the} 
Committee on Appropriations, asked 
unanimous consent to take the bill from | 
the Speaker’s, desk, disagree with the Sen- 
ate amendments and send the bill to con- | 
ference. | 

Minority Leader Snell (Rep.), of Pots-| 
dam, N. Y., told the House the majority 
had refused to give President Hoover half | 
the power it now proposed to vest in his} 
successor. He said he opposed conferring 
so much power on the incoming President. 

Economies Advocated 

Representative Wood (Rep.), of La! 
Fayette, Ind., warned the Housée the Senate 
amendments were so vital that every mem- 


Lausanne; the London Conference must draft 
the Treaty of Peace. Failure in this critical 
undertaking threatens a world-wide adoption 
of ideals of national self-sufficiency which cut 
unmistakably athwart the lines of economic 
development. Such a choice would shake the 
whole system of international finance to its 
foundations, standards of living would be low- 
ered and the social system as we know it could 
hardly survive. These developments, if they 
occur, will be the result, not of any inevitable | 
natural law, but of the failure of human will 
and intelligence to devise the necessary guar- 
antees of political and economic international 
order. The responsibility of governments is 
clear and inescapable. 


++ + 


B. GENERAL PROGRAMME OF THE CON- 
FERENCE. 


The programme of reconstruction which we 
deem it necessary for governments to under- 
take is set out below. In this programme, 
the problem of inter-governmerttal indebted- 
ness has not been included, because it lies 
outside our terms of reference. In our opin- 
ion, however, it is essential that this question 
shall be settled and that the settlement shall 
relieve the world of further anxiety concern- 
ing the disturbing effects of such payments 
upon financial, economic and currency sta- 
bility. Until there is such a settlement, or 
prospect of such a settlement, 
these debts will remain an instiperable barrier 
to economic and financial reconstruction. We 
therefore attach the greatest importance to 








sion of negotiations upon this problem. 
The main questions for the Conference, as 
set out in the Lausanne resolution of July 


15, 1932, were as follows: | ‘ 

(a) Financial questions: Monetary and!ber should give it serious attention. He 
ore, policy: exchange er were Sad level | favored proper exercise of presidential au- 
of prices; e movement of capital. i i j | 

(b) Economic questions: Improved condi- thority in effecting economy. : 
tions of production and trade interchanges,| Representative Pou (Dem.), of Smith- 
with particular attention to: Tariff policy; | field, N. C., chairman of the Committee on 
prohibitions and restrictions of importation 


Rules, said whatever may have been any-| 
one’s attitude in the past, Federal ex- 
penditures are mounting tremendously and 
every effort to reduce them having failed 
the best course is to put the power in the 


and exportation, quotas and other barriers 
to trade; producers’ agreements. 

Before embarking upon a discussion of these 
questions, it is necessary to emphasize the 
close interconnection between the various ele- 
ments of the problem. It will not, in our 


opinion about the definition. 

Mr. Vaughn warned the Committee there | 
are 12,000,000 unemployed in this country 
and that the proposed legislation would be | 
taking. $7,000,000 of business from the} 
United States and diverting it to other| 
countries. “It is not our desire to make 
profit from war materials but we do desire, 


quire solution, we wish to call attention to the 
gravity of the situation with which the world 
is confronted. 


by the International Labour Office as involving 
at least 30,000,000 workers. 
tal, which does not include the workers’ fami- 
lies or other dependents, is probably an un- 
derestimate. The burden of suffering and de- 
moralization resulting from unemployment of 
such proportions is appalling. 


Unemployment has recently been estimated | 


Even this huge to- | 


judgment, be possible to make substantial 
progress by piecemeal measures. A policy of 
| “nibbling” will not solve this crisis. We be-| 
lieve that the governments of the world 
must make up their minds to achieve a broad 
solution by concerted action along the whole 
front. Action in the field of economic rela- 
tions depends largely upon monetary and fi- 
|mancial action, and vice versa. Concerted 
measures in both fields are essential if prog- 
ress is to be made in either. 





to keep men working in our industry and| 
the business should not be _ diverted 
abroad,” he said. 


Status of Other Nations 


Representative Cole said the resolution | 
would operate on future contingencies 
only and might not have to be invoked at 
all and then only when there is secured | 
the cooperation other nations. Repre-| 
sentative Maas, who has stated his opposi- | prise generally unremunerative, and have se- 
tion to the measure, asked the wheels | ey Seger practically all the world 
if in his opinion fear abroad of lack of | os i; 2 
continuous supply of aircraft necessities | World stocks of agricultural products and 
would not lead to diversion of trade from of other raw materials continue to accumu- 
the United States, and the witness agreed. | a The index OE SOG, steeinn Sir ES sane 
Mr. Cole suggested that the Secretary of | thus overhang some of the Srineipal markets 
State had advised the — that}and burden the processes of orderly price re- 
other producing nations have the same adjustment. 


™ . : Industiral production has 
ies scien are proposed in the curtailed, particularly in those trades pro- 
1al i . 


|ducing capital equipment. The depths which 
“France?” asked the witness. “Yes,” | have been reached in some instances are il- 
replied Mr. Cole. 


Wholesale commodity prices—expressed in 
gold—have declined since October, 1929, by 
{roughly a third; 
average by 50 to 60 per cent. 


> 


In the middle 


fell to the lowest level recorded in any pri- 
mary market for wheat during the past four 
centuries. Such price declines have produced 
profound disturbances in the economic sys- 
tem. .They have thrown completely out of 
adjustment prevailing costs of the various fac- 
tors of production, have made business enter- 





|lustrated by the position o fthe United States 
The’ witness said he had not the same! operating at only 10 per cent of capacity. 
in the cooperation of other | The international flow of goods, hindered by 
countries manufacturing such equipment. currency disorders and restricted by a multi- 
Tells of Export Trade zeen reduced to incredibly low levels. 
. | total value of world trade in the third quar- 
Representative Johnson (Dem.), Of|ter of 1932 was only about one-third of that 
* 1. " ro. | during the three-year period was continuous. 
countries have the same powers as eo Moreover, the quantum of goods in foreign 
posed and there had been no adverse trade appears to have fallen by at least 25 
effect. Y S 
As a result of price declines and the fall 
‘ in the volume of production and trade, na- 
commercial and military planes to Peru, tional incomes in many countries have falien, 
Turkey, Argentina, Russia, Colombia, ¥. fe oe a Oe 
i i he revenues oO a S, as se- 
Switzerland, Australia and China. quence, have suffered sharp reductions, while 
expenditures have shown no corresponding de- 
resentative Hull (Rep.)., of Chi- 
asked a . . Pe of budget deficits which, in some cases, have 
cago, - : ee . reached unprecedented proportions. 
“Yes,” replied Mr. Vaughan. Its im-| Only a handful of countries now retain 


| steel industry, which, at the close of 1932, was 
confidence 
plicity of new governmental interventions, has 
Corsicana, Tex., suggested that other )|in the corresponding period of 1929. The fall 
per cent; by far the largest fall on record. 
The witness said his company exports 
it is estimated, by more than 40 per cent. 
“You are opposed to this resolution?” 
cline. The inevitable result has been a series 
mediate effect would be discontinuance |free and uncontroled gold-standard currency 


raw material prices on the | 


of December, at Winnipeg, the price of wheat | 


been drastically | 


The | 


kept roughly to the order set out in the 
Lausanne resolution, we attach no particular 
importance to the precise method of classifi- 
cation. 


While we have | 





In stressing the necessity for concerted ac- 
tion, we do not wish to suggest that nothing 


meets, On the contrary, the success of the 
Conference will depend in great measure upon 
the vigour with which the participating Gov- 
ernments enter upon preliminary negotia- 
tions in the meantime. The prospects of 
substantial all-round success in the neces- 
sarily complex and multilateral conference 
discussions will be greatly enhanced if, in 
the intervening months, preliminary negoti- 
ations have cleared the way for reciprocal 
concessions, 
+++ 


The principal questions which the govern- 
ments have to consider can be summarized 
as follows: 

1. In the field of monetary and credit pol- 


an effective international monetary standard 
to which the countries which have abandoned 
the gold standard can wisely adhere. Each 
government must, of course, remain free to 
decide when and under what conditions it 
could adopt such a standard, and we do not 
suggest that this can or should be done with- 
out the most careful preparation. The notes 
appended clearly show that there are a great 
number of economic as well as financial condi- 
| tions which must be fulfilled before the res- 
toration of an international gold standard 
;}can be a practical possibility. Moreover, it 
| will be necessary to provide effective safe- 
;guards against such a restoration of the gold 
standard leading to a fresh breakdown. The 
;ures can be taken, with the co-operation of 
central banks on the lines of the recommenda- 
tions suggested in the report of the Gold Dele- 
gation of the League of Nations, to ensure 


++ + 


2. The unprecedented fall of commodity 
prices in recent years has caused a growing 


immensely increased the real burden of all 
debts and fixed charges, has made business 


more and more unprofitable, and has re- 
;Sulted in a continuous and disastrous in- 
| crease of unemployment throughout the 
world. Some increase in the level of world 


prices is highly desirable and would be the 
first sign of world recovery. The Conference 





s . . : systems. Almost half the countries of the 
of purchases from the United States. | world are off the gold standard, and, in some 
Even if I were not connected. with the in- | 49 countries, exchange restrictions have been 

lustry I would want all the business pos- | imposed. ’ 

; . | Currency disorganization, price declines, 
sible to come to this country. I om. not | curtailment of trade have thrown into sharp 
for war but I am for building up business | relief the vast and difficult problems of in- 

x i opl f this country | debtedness with which many, if not most, 
and keaping the oa 7 countries are confronted. As matters now 


employed.” He added that it would be 
time enough to act when a contingency 
arose. 


stand, there are countries ‘he total value of 
whose export trade has fallen below the sums 
required for external debt service alone. 
+ + + 

Facts such as these indicate the extremities 
to which the forces of disintegration have 
already carried, the economic ,and financial 
world. Further losses of ground cannot be 
contemplated without the gravest forebodings. 
Happily, in some quarters, there have recently 
been certain auguries of improvement. Thus 
. | security markets in almost every~country have 
crease business in other countries. Mls.) for several months past shown some resistance, 


y 5 n ro-| despite discouragements. In the set-back 

Oven 7 ee oer ney hong Pin | Which followed the slight revival after Lau- 
moted the sale 0 mnt atary” aircrart. »»|; Sanne, the security markets, unlike the com- 
the same way as in all other business,”| modity markets, did not oes all me gains 
rf i i I i that had been made. t is evident that more 

pe Bt thas oomea bo enioon a favorable monetary conditions, technical eco- 
would not object. He said a large per-| 


Sales Promotion Cited 
Mr. Vaughn said his plant which manu-, 
factures only airplane engines had a good 
deal of business in Russia but the volume 
or it had been cut down by the United 
States attitude toward Russia, and the 
company now has five men seeking to in- 





nomic readjustments and reviving confidence 
are being currently interpreted by those who 


x i |assume the risks of investment as affording 
centage of the export aircraft equipment ot} the possibility of a genuine change for the 
course could be converted into war PUI-| hetter in the economic situation. 
poses. Nevertheless, recovery will be halting and 


r r e, | restricted if unacompanied by broad measures 
eae [So Cie reconstruction. Three years of world-wide 


dislocation have generated a vast network of 
to lay embargoes since 1911. Representa-/restraints upon the normal conduct of busi- 


iv ; j . | dvised | ness. In the field of international trade, pro- 
tive Johnson said Mr. ent gol oP fini- | bibitions, quotas, clearing agreements, ex- 
him that the Depariment’s official de lchange restrictions—to mention only some of 


% tion that would apply to aircraft in the 
contemplation of the potential embargo 
is, in brief, “aircraft for military purposes, | 
or parts thereof, including planes, bombs 
bombing apparatus, machine guns, and 
armored planes.” 


Purchasers Abroad 
Mr. Vaughan said if all the countri 
agreed on the definition it might be dif- 
ferent. He said that in the Committee dis- 
cussions he had not heard much about 
Russia, which, he said, has gotten a very 
good start in building airplanes and other 
equipment. 
Mr. Mara said his company builds only | 
commercial airplanes and does business 
with many countries, including China, 
Peru, Bolivia, and Spain. “I think the! 
danger from this resolution is that it is 
very definite,” adding the Commit- 
tee has not referred much to Italy but 
that Italy builds a great many airplanes 
and engines. He said that whenever there 
is trouble abroad the Department of State 
sends his company word about stopping 
shipments. 
Confusion Predicted | 
“I do not know whether the Committec | 
in this resolution is considering China and| 
Japan,” stated. He claimed every comers 
t is engaged in aeronautical manufac- “ : : 
ture is ‘trying. to get. business from the|DY arms, or munitions of war, including 
“ like | : Ss . ! . OI 
Ettnees stay tne deoapene com can ing conditions of domestic violence,” etc. 
Listening to the reading of the ruling, the 


as Italy would like it,” stating that|™~" a ’ # 
in the recent revolution in Honduras witness asked: “Why then, did the De 


his planes were the only ones operated | 


forms of regula- 
indi- 


ithe most widely employed 
|tion—throttle business enterprise and 
vidual initiative. 

Defensively intended, and in many instances 
»|forced by unavoidable monetary and financial 
| emergencies, these measures have developed 
into a state of virtual economic warfare. It is 
not only in the field of trade that this tension 
lexists. In the difficult sphere of international 
i | monetary and currency relations and in the 
1€8 | world capital markets, free international co- 

given place to complex and 


| operation - has 
| herassing regulations designed to safeguard 





national interests. If a full and durable re- 
| covery is to be effected, this prevailing conflict 
of national economies must be resolved. 
The measures to be adopted to this end con- 
stitute the problem which the governments 
must shortly face in London. In essence, the 
necessary program is one of economic disar- 
mament. In the movement toward economic 
reconciliation, the Armistice was signed at 


other governments kept faith with this 
Government in any such policy. 
resolution were clear-cut in terms and if 
his competitors were barred and if the 
distinction were maintained between com- 


would be different, he explained. 
the other countries will agree as to just 
what is a commercial or military airplane, 
I would not complain,” he said. 
















“Ay. inns i a 91 i Ye 
enere. He said he never attempted to sell |"¢Vvolutions in Brazil and Mexico? 
«ny of his company’s machines to the Mr. Becker, appearing with a tabulated 
revolutionists. a chart of statistics of aeronautical exports 





to China since 1922, said he is in the iron 
and steel division of the Department. of 
Commerce. Answering inquiries, he said 
he could not tell what percentage of these 
exports are for military purposes but his 
personal opinion, not official, was that the 
major part of the planes shipped into 


“At the time of the last revolution in| 
Mexico—about 1928,” Mr. Mara said, “the| 
Department of State barred all shipments | 
to the revolutionists. I think that is per- 
fectly all right. It was on the ground that 
the shipments might be used for revolu- 
tionary purposes.” He said he was afraid 

»the commercial airplanes may suffer be- 
cause of confusion with the military air-| have been for commercial purposes. The 
plane business if the embargo resolution) official records do not show the purpose 
should apply. in this respect, he said. 

He said he would want to be sure the} The Committee adjourned io Feb. 14. 





* 














If the} 


mercial and military airplanes, his attitude | 
“If all} 


Representative Johnson cited a ruling | 
|of an attorney General as to what is meant | 


partment of State bar our airships in the | 


China from the United States since 1922 | 


will no doubt wish to explore all possibilities 
of counteracting this fall in prices. One of 
the methods that should be considered is 
the continuation and development, where 
monetary conditions permit, of a general pol- 
icy of easy money designed to promote a 
| healthy expansion of business. 

At the same time, the question requires to 
| be considered whether, particularly in the 
case of certain primary commodities where 
large stocks are overhanging the markets, a 
better level of prices could not be obtained 
by the regulation of exports or production. 
Such an arrangement could be of special im- 
portance in the case of wheat, the cultiva- 
tion of which represents the livelihood of a 
large proportion of mankind. 

Of course, any rise in prices which might 
be obtained by such means can, in the long 
run, be maintained only by a general im- 
provement of trade such as would follow 
from the abolition of present-day restrictions 
and the restoration of financial confidence. 


¢ + + 


3. The abolition of exchange restrictions is 
an essential condition of world recovery. For 
this purpose, the governments concerned must 
take the internal measures necessary to se- 
cure the stability of their budgets and of their 
economic systems. In some cases, however 
these efforts will not be sufficient so long as 
there is a mass of short-term foreign debts, 
|} which may at any moment be withdrawn; in 
other cases, even the service of the long- 
|term foreign debts entails great difficulties. 
| These difficulties will require careful treat- 
+ment. 
confidence of the foreign lending markets, and 
much depends on the future level of prices. 

qt may be hoped that, if appropriate action 
is"taken on these points, the markets of the 
creditor countries may soon be in a position 
to resume lending operations; but, in view 
of the general breakdown of international con- 
fidence, the process may well be a slow one. 
The restoration of free exchanges is so es- 
sential to the recovery of financial confidence 
and to the resumption of the normal flow 
of international credit that the governments 
should consider whether they cannot expedite 
the process. 
might be organized 
present immobilized 
tive circulation, 
would be provided 
tions for the countries which 


assistance, 
+ +. + 


Finally, there must be greater freedom 
international trade. It has already been 
pointed out that one of the most significant 
teatures of the present crisis is the fall which 





by which resources at 


and _ stabilization credits 


require such 





4. 
| of 


has taken place, not only in the value, but in 
the quantum of world trade. This fall has 
been partly caused, and has certainly been 
| intensified, by the growing network of re- 


strictions which have been imposed on trade 
during recent years. Every country seeks to 
defend its. economy by imposing restrictions 
|}on imports, which in the end involve a con- 
traction in its exports. All seek to sell but 
}not to buy. Such a policy must inevitably 
| lead to an increasing paralysis of international 
trade. Governments should set themselves to 
reestablish the normal interchdnge of com- 
modities. 

In the first instance, every effort should be 
made to secure a general agreement for the 
| progressive relaxation, and the complete abro- 
gation at the earliest posisble date, of the 
emergency measures—prohibitions, quotas, etc. 
—imposed as a result of the crisis. At the 
same time, it will be necessary for the gov- 
ernments to reconsider recent economic ten- 
|dencies in so far as these are reflected in ex- 
| cessive tariffs, and to arrive at understandings 
|for the moderation and stabilizing of tariff 
| prices in the future.’ Action in this direction 
has an intimate bearing upon the stabilization 
of currencies, as it is impossible to maintain 
an international monetary system except 
| the basis of an internattonal economic system. 
|The great creditor nations have a special re- 
sponsibility in this respect. 

Such is the general outline of the problems 
before the Conference as we see them. 

An annotated agenda containing detailed 
suggestions for their solution and indicating 
| the technical difficulties involved will be found 
in Part II. 

We should like to emphasize the fact that, 
in formulating this program, we have been 
dominated by the desire to find effective and 
enduring remedies for the present depression 


‘ 


icy, the objective must be the restoration of } 


can be accomplished before the Conference | 





question has to be considered whether meas- | 


|a greater stability of price levels in the future. | 


disequilibrium between costs and prices, nas | oe now working toward recovery 


| incoming President’s hands. 





would be put into ac- | at present 


under appropriate condi- | 


The objective must be to restore the | 


| hesitation will be felt 


In, order to do this, some means | 


|} influence on 


|; maintain ‘heal:hy 


on | 


He said that 
with 12,000,000 people unemployed, with 
commodity prices under cost of production, 
Congress should deal with the present and 
the future and realize that this is the most 
serious moment in the history of this Con-| 
gress. If Congress does not do something | 
to enable reduction of Government ex- 
penses, he warned, there may be “a clean- | 
out of the House and the Senate” to get 
others here that will reduce. | 
Conferees Are Named | 
Representative Chindblom (Rep.), of, 
Chicago, Ill., said plenary powers’ should | 


|be given the President to reorganize and | 


reduce expenditures. He favored giving | 
the President every power Congress can | 
possibly confer within the terms of the | 
Constitution. 

After further debate, Speaker Garner 
(Dem.), of Uvalde, Tex., put the unani- 
mous consent request and Representative 
Schafer (Rep.), of Milwaukuee, Wis., ob- | 
jected. Chirman Pou offered the special | 
rule, agreed upon by the Committee on | 
Rules, to send the bill to conference. The | 
rule was agreed to 327 to 1—the negative | 
vote being cast by Representative Amlie 
(Rep.), of Elkhorn, Wis. 

The Speaker appointed conferees to 


| 


House conferees are: 
Byrns (Dem.), of Nashville, Tenn., Arnold 
(Dem.), of Robinson, Ill., Ludlow (Dem.), 
of Indianapolis, Ind., Wood (Rep.), of 
La Fayette, Ind., and Thacher (Rep.), 
of Louisville, Ky. 

Minority Leader Snell (Rep.), of Pots- 
dam, N. Y., after a conference with Presi- 


and for the unemployment which weighs so 
heavily on the whole world. We believe that 
partial remedies in this field will not be suc- 
cessful. What is needed is a comprehensive 
program of world reconstruction, and this 
should be carired through as rapidly as pos- 
sible, so as to strengthen the forces which 
We have 
here presented such a program. We would 
not give the impression that the adoption of 
this program could deliver, the world at a 
stroke from the difficulties under which it is 
now laboring. But, if the governments are 
prepared to 'undertake it, and also to settle 
political questions which lie outside the scope 
of the Conference, we believe that confidence 
and prosperity can be restored. 
a a 
PART II 
ANNOTATIONS TO THE AGENDA 
I. Monetary and Credit Policy 

The Lausanne Conference laid _ special 
emphasis on the necessity of restoring cur- | 
rencies to a healthy basis and, in this con- 
nection, the restoration of a satisfactory inrer- 
national monetary standard is clearly of pri- 
mary importance. The World Conference, in 
the absence of another international standard 
likely to be universally acceptable, will have 
to consider how the conditions for a success- 
ful restoration of a free gold standard could 
be fulfilled. In our view, among the essen- 
tial conditions, which are discussed more fully 
below, are the restoration of equilibrium be- 
tween prices and costs and, in the future, | 
such a reasonable degree of stability of prices 
as the world measure of value should prop- 
erly possess. 

The time when it will be possible for a 
particular country to return to the gold stand- 
ard and the exchange parity at which such 
& return can safely be made will necessarily 
depend on the conditions in that country as 
well as those abroad, and these questions can 
only be determined by the proper authorities 
in each country separately. 

In the following sections, we set forth a 
series of suggestions of a general nature which 
would seem calculated to facilitate the work 
of the Conference on the monetary side. It 
will be found that some of these suggestions 
can only be put into effect through concerted 
action, while others call for the individual 
effort of particular countries. 

le 

Conditions under which a restoration of 

a free international gold standard would 
be possible. 
(a) We would lay stress upon what has 
already been indicated in the introduction— 
that the solution of major outstanding po- 
litical problems would contribute to that 
restoration of confidence without which great 
in taking decisions to 
return to the gold standard. 

(b) In the second place, a series of meas- 
ures would have to be taken in order to make 
it possible for countries whose reserves are 
inadequate to attain a satisfac- 
tory reserve position: 


preceding day w:th the War Department 
appropriation bill as its unfinished busi- 
ness. 

Senator McNary (Rep.), of Oregon, ob- 
tained unanimous consent to proceed to 
consideration of unobjected bills on the 
calendar 

The Senate passed a resolution (S. 
Res. 335) directing the Tariff Commis- 
sion to investigate the differences in the 
cost of production between domestic and 
foreign calf and kid upper leather. 

(Discussion on page 2.) 

Petitions and memorials were received 


followed by reports of committees. 


dent Hoover, stated oraiiy Feb. 10 that the 
meet with representatives of the Senate | President never has suggested that Con- 
to adjust differences between the two | gress abrogate its functions. 
Houses over the Senate amendments. The | dent,” he said, “has never made any rec- 
Representatives | ommendations that proposed to give him | 


| abrogate every one of the functions that 
| belong to the legislative branch of govern- 
| principles of democracy. 


| to Mr. Roosevelt, as to President Hoover, 
| whatever is right to-give him to accom- 


| Snell said President Hoover 


(i) A settlement of intergovernmental debts | 
| would be of particular value in this respect; 


(ii) A return to a reasonable degree of 
freedom in the movement of goods and serv- 
ices; 

(iii) A return to freedom in the foreign 


exchange markets and in the movement of 
capital. 

(c) There should be a general understand- 
ing about measures to ensure a better work- 
ing of the gold standard in the future. Suc- 
cess in obtaining an understanding of this 


character will not only be a factor of potent 
public opinion in many coun- 
tries, but will also give the assurance to an 
individual country that, as long as it pur- 
sues a sound monetary and economic policy, 
it will be in a position to acquire and main- 
tain the necessary reserves. 

(d) International action, however indis- 
pensable, cannot restore a normal economic 
situation unless the proper internal measures 
have been taken. Each individual country 
must therefore be prepared to take the neces- 
sary steps to achieve internal equilibrium in 
the following matters: 

(1) Revenue and expenditure, not only of 
the State budget proper, but also of the 
budgets of public enterprises (railways, etc.), 
and of local authorities, should be balanced; 

(ii) It will be necessary to create and 
conditions in the internal 
money and capital market and at all costs 
to avoid an inflationary increase of the note 
circulation in order to meet Government 
deficits; 

(ili) It is necessary to give that sufficient 
degree of flexibility to the national economy 
without which an international monetary 
standard, however improved, cannot function 
properly 

We feel that, in practice, certain countries 
are in a key position in that the reestablish- 
ment of a free gold. standard by them would 
influence action in a number of other coun- 
tries. 

We are well aware of the difficulty, for coun- 


tries no longer on the gold standard, of re-| 


[Continued on Page #4, Column 2.] 


The Senate then proceeded to con-. 
sideration of the calendar under the 
unanimous corsent agreement and 
passed various unobjected bills. 

On the motion oi Senator Dill (Dem.), 
of Washington, the Senate took up the 
pill (H. R. 7716) to amend the radio act. 
(Discussion on page 1.) 

Senator Hale (Rep.), of Maine, as 
Chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, reported the bill making appro- 
priations for the Departments of State, 
Justice, Commerce, and Labor. (Dis- 
cussion on page 1.) 

The Senate passed the Radio bill. 

Senator Fess (Rep.), of Ohio, addressed 
the Senate on the Library of Congress. 

A message was received from the 
President transmitting various nomina- 
tions to the Senate. 

Committee amendments in the War 
Department apprcepriation bill then were 
considered. 

Conferees were appointed on the ap- 
propriation bills for the Departments 
of Interior and Agriculture. 

Committee amendments to the War 
Department appropriation bill were 
completed and consideration of indi- 
vidual amendments began. 

Upon motion of Senator Reed (Rep.), 
of Pennsylvania, the Senate recessed at 
6:08 p. m. to noon Feb. 11. 


A 


HE Senate convened at noon Feb. 11. 

The War Department appropriation 
bill was the unfinished business. Sev-+ 
eral minor bills and resolutions were 
considered by unanimous consent, and 
passed. 

Senator Couzens (Rep.), of Michigan, 
called up his prior notice of a motion 
to suspend the rules to amend the bill 
to provide for the housing of destitute 
youths in Army barracks. 

Senator Lewis (Dem.), Illinois, 
cussed debt adjustment programs. 

Passed a resolution (H. J. Res. 597)’ 
appropriating $4,100,000 to carry out the 
distribution of Government-owned cot- 
ton by relief agencies. 

A unanimous consent agreement was 
entered into to limit debate on the War 
Department bill beginning Feb. 13. 





dis- 





power to do away with any of the regular 
functions of Congress. If we absolutely 


+ House of Representatives 
HE House met at noon, Feb. 10. After & 
objection to a request for unanimous 
consent to send to conference the Treas- | Abandonment of Present 


“The Presi- | 


ury-Post Office appropriation bill (H. R. 
13520), with its Senate reorganization 
economy program amendment, _ the 
House, 327 to 1, adopted a special rule 
sending the bill to conference. (Discus- 
sion of this is printed on page 3.) 

The House also sent to conference the 
Interior Department appropriation bill 


Attitude Toward United 
States and American 


Trade Groups Asked 


The International Committee on Liberia 
has issued an announcement through the 


Relivditure ‘eageublaten ak UL, ¥ | League of Nations that it has asked the 
13872). Bills on the private calendar | Liberian Government to abandon its 


present attitude toward the United States 
and the Firestone Rubber Company, ac- 
|cording to an announcement by the De= 
| partment of State Feb. 9. The Depart- 
}ment’s announcement follows in full text: 
“The Department of State is informed 
|by Mr. Reber, American representative on 
the International Committee on Liberia, 
| that ‘the Secretariat of the League of 
Nations today issued a communique to the 
following effect: 


Telegram Is Sent 


“As a resultl of the meeting of the In- 
ternational Committee held on Jan. 31, 
1933, to consider the situation brought 
about by the recent Liberian actions a 
telegram was sent to Liberia by the In- 


were then considered. 

Representative Dickstein (Dem.), of 
New York City, called attention to a 
resolution he has just introduced to in- 
vestigate the office of the United States 
District Attorney for the Southern Dis- 
trict of New York. He said there have 
been about 6,000 cases of prohibtion law 
violations on the calendar for two 
years, and a couple of hundred cases 
of dope peddlers and others, including 
cases of smuggling of aliens, on the 
docket but that the District Attorney’s 
office was kept busy four months inves- 
tigating the last election. 

The House at 4:03 p. m. adjourned 
until noon, Feb. 11. 


A ternational Committee on Feb. 7, of which 
the substance is as follows: 
Ba a | : ‘ 
ya vi = “ a a Was “1. The Committee has considered in 


| the light of recent developments the situa- 
tion which has arisen regarding realiza- 
tion of its scheme assistance. 


Plan Was Accepted 


“2. It desires to point out that the plan 
suggested by the Committee and accepted 
by the Liberian Government was based on 
a solution of financial questions involved, 
| by agreement between the Liberian Gov- 
ernment and the American groups con- 
|cerned. It consequently considers that 
| such action as that taken by the Liberian 
|Government is inconsistent with vital 
| provisions of scheme of assistance to be 
given by the League of Nations to Liberia 
and that so long as measures taken by 
Liberian Government are in force, the 
scheme cannot be effective. 

“3. As regards the attitude of the Fi- 
nance Corporation, the Committee notes 
the following statement made on behalf 
of the corporation by American repre- 
| sentative: 


adopted, appropriating $8,690,000 to en- 
able the Federal Farm Board to turn 
over to the American Red Cross certain 
cotton, up to 350,000 bales, for free 
distribution in the form of clothing to 
the needy. 

In Committee of the Whole, consid- 
ered the District of Columbia appropria- 
tion bill (H. R. 14634)* 

Several members spoke on proposed 
legislation to readjust tariff rates. 

Representative Williamson (Rep.), of 
Rapid City, S. Dak., spoke in opposition 
to too great a grant of reorganization 
power to the President. 

Other members spoke on various sub- 
jects. 

Representative May (Dem.), of Pres- 
tonsburg, Ky., spoke on freight rates. 

The Committee of the Whole House 
arose. The House disagreed to Senate 
amendments to a bill (H. R. 7716) to 
amend the Radio Act, sent the bill to 
conference, and conferees were named. 

Representative Connery (Dem.), of 
Lynn, Mass., spoke on the depreciated 
curyency bill (H. R. 14413). The House 
adjourned at 5:29 p. m. until noon, 
Feb. 13. 


| 





Text of Statement 


“The Finance Corporation, not unap- 
| preciative of the present fiscal difficulties 
of Liberia irrespective of their origin, 
would be prepared (in the event that the 
legislation of Dec. 17, 1932, and subsequent 
orders and actions relating thereto have 
been withdrawn) te recognize the de facto 
existence of a moratorium for such time, 
| not to exceed two months from the date 
;of the anticipated Liberian withdrawal, 
|as might be required for the inauguration 
|of their direct negotiations with Liberia 
e at Geneva.’ : 


Lotteries Are Barred 
In Radio Measure as 


Passed by the Senat 





“4. The Committee therefore urges the 
| Liberian Government so far to abandon 
its present attitude as to make it possible 
. a1 for financial negotiations to be forthwith 
Court Precedure Laid Down thy geod megs 


For Appeals From Rul- 





ment, we are destroying the fundamental 
I want to give 


plish economies in government. In the 


| Past, the majority of the House has op- 
posed Congress abrogating its authority.” 


Mr. Snell said he would not discuss 
whether the President would veto the bill 
if the bill as sent to the White House 
should contain the present reorganization 
powers. 

Later, in his speech in the House, Mr. 
“has never 
suggested that he be given the right to 
absolutely abolish definite functions of the 


|Government that have been established 
|by law, certainly not without review by 


Congress,” that the House majority “took 
a very strong position against such action 
at the beginning of the present Congress,” 
and that he “cannot understand the 
radical change of position on the majority 
side of the House.” 

Representative Mapes (Rep.), of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., in a speech in the House 
Feb. 10, said he opposed presidential 
power to abolish executive agencies with- 
out any veto powcr by Congress. He said 
that under the Senate’s amendment to the 
bill any or all of the commissions could 
be abolished by the President, without 
any veto power by Congress, if it is con- 


stitutional to. clothe the President with | 


that authority.” 


va ae 
PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


Feb. 10, 1933 











9:15 a. m.—Representatives Snell 
(Rep.), of Potsdam, N. ¥., and Wood 
(Rep.), ot LaFayette, Ind., called to dis- 
cuss proposed legislation for reorganiza- 
tion of the Government. 


10:30 a. m. to 12 m.—Met with the 
Cabinet. (Cabinet meetings are held 
regularly on Tuesdays and Fridays.) 

12:15 p. m.—Representatives Coyle 
(Rep.), of Bethelehem, Pa., and Schafer 
(Rep.), of Milwaukee, Wis., called to 
pay their respects 

12:30 p. m.—Brigadier General Frank 
T. Hines, Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs, called to discuss veterans’ 
matters. 

4 p. m.—Dr. Daniel A. Poling, of New 
York, president of the World Christian 
Endeavor Alliance, called to pay his re- 
spects. 

4:35 p. m.—Ogden L. Mills, Secretary 
of the Treasury, called. Subject of con- 
ference not announced. 

Remainder of Day. -Engaged with 
secretarial staff and in answering corre- 
spondence. 

Feb. f1, 1933 

11 a. m.—Senator Vandenberg (Rep.), 
of Michigan, to discuss a private matter. 

11:30 a. m+~Thomas D. Thatcher, So- 
licitor General, to discuss departmental 
matters. 

12 m.—Former Senator 


Joseph E. 
Ransdell of Louisiana, 


on a personal 


mission. 
12:30 p. m.—A group representing the 
Junior Citizens School Attendance 


League, of Philadelphia, Pa., to present 
“a message of friendship and good-will.” 

2:45 p. m.—A committee, headed by 
Prof. Charles A, Yahn, répresenting 
Northeast High School of Philadelphia, 
Pa., to present the President with a cup 
in recognition of his service to hu- 
manity in Belgium ana his leadership 
in America through the post-war period. 

Remainder of day.—With secretarial 
staff and in answering correspondence. 


ings and Findings of Deficiency Estimates 
[Continued from Page 1.] 
‘mission and restricted the use of exami- 


Radio Commission | Transmitted to House 
ners for holding hearings. | 


“Your Committee believes it more de-| 
sirable that the Commission should holc| President Hoover on Feb. 10 transmitted 
all important hearings and secure more! to the House estimates for deficiency and 
personal knowledge of contests by this|supplementary appropriations of $451,487 
method, and for tnat reason has provided | for the Veterans’ Administration, Depart- 
that all hearings cn major radio questions; ment of Labor, and Navy Department; 
shall be held by the Commission, or by a | $10,383 for payment of judgments against 
Commissioner, or by a number of Commis- | the United States under the War Depart- 
sioners as the Commission may designated.| ment, $464 under the Department of Ag- 

“Section 6 authorizes the Commission to) riculture, and $21,259 under the Navy De- 
require the painting and/or elimination of | partment; and $28,441 for payment _of 
radio towers if in its judgment such towers | claims allowed by the General Accounting 
constitute, or may constitute a menace to Office. , 
air navigation. The principal item in the recommenda- 

“Section 6 of the bill amends section 9 tions is one calling for $450,000 for ex- 
by eliminating the territories and pos-|penses of deporting aliens illegally in the 
sessions from the zone system, and also United States and for the return of in- 
by subjecting renewals of licenses to the! digent aliens to their native countries, 
same restrictions governing the original; The added fund will provide for deporta~ 
granting thereof. tion of about 5,000 more aliens, the Direc- 

“Section 7 amends section 10 of the Act| tor of the ee ae in a letter 

y ifyi st sen- | accompanying the estimates. , 
cor ea eee wee 7 also The Director also recommended that 
made for the issuance of licenses, re- $96,500 of a previous appropriation for 
newals, and modifications without formal| the Interstate Commerce Commission be 
written applications in cases of emer-| continued available for restoration to duty 
gency, but for terms no longer than three Status of about 100 trained a 
months. Provision is also made for the|Who have had to be placed oo 
issuance of emergency permit to vessels| because of reduced appropriations | any 
/of the United States at sea. whose absence has caused the work of 

the Commission’s Bureau of Accounts to 
Court Procedure on Appeals 


fall far behind. 
“Section | 10 substitutes for section 16 ~e 2 
of the radio law a simpler and more effi- House Action on Bank Bill 


cacious procedure in appeals. Your Com- ¥ : 2 
Unlikely, Says Mr. Rainey 


Largest Item Is Expense of 
Deporting Aliens 





mittee has added provisions giving the 
licensee, whose license is revoked, or the 
owner who had been fined, the right to 
appeal in the lower district court instead 
of being required to come to Washington, 
| D. C., to prosecute his appeal in the dis- 
| trict courts of the District of Columbia. 

| “This is of particular advantage to the 
owners of sthall stations located a long 
distance from the District of Columbia. It 
will result also in questions of radio law 
being submitted to judges of the district 
courts and circuit courts of appeals, in- 
stead of all radio law questions being 
| passed upon by the District Court of Ap- 
peals of the District of Columbia. 

“This is especially important from the 
standpoint of building up a series of legal 
interpretations of radio law by different 
inferior courts of the United States. 

“Section 12 amends section 32 of the 
Act by providing the same penalty for 
| offenses as is usual in similar cases in 
other governmentally regulated activities. 


Branch banking legislation has no 
chance of enactment at this Congress at 
least, Majority Leader Rainey (Dem.), of 
Carrollton, Ill., stated orally Feb. 11. There 
might »e a chance, he said, for the rest 
of the Glass bill, which passed the Sen- 
ate recently and is now so far unscheduled 
tor action by the House Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

Mr. Rainey said that there is not much 
aemand in the House for action on the 
Glass bill. He said he understood there 
is no likelihood of Committee action on it. 


Bill to Protect Imports 
Of Milk Products Reported 


The House Committee on Agriculture on 
Feb. 10 ordered a favorable report to the 
House on a bill (H. R. 14569) to regulate 
the importation of milk, cream, and milk 
and cream products into the United States 
so as to prohibit importation of such 
foods unless they are produced under 
sanitary conditions 

The measure contains much of the lan- 
| guage of the Federal Import Milk Act of 
1927, but its scope is expanded to include 
not only milk and cream but also prod- 
ucts of these commodities, principally 
butter and cheese. 


Prohibition of Lottery Broadcasting 

“Section 13 is a new provision in the 

radio law and provides that no person shall 
broadcast by means of any radio station, 
for which a license is required by any law 
of the United States, any information con- 
cerning any lottery, gift enterprise, or 
| Similar scheme, offering prizes dependent 
jin whole or in part upon lot or chance, 
etc, and provides penalties for such 
offense, upon conviction thereof. 

“The Committee does not think that the 
United States should permit any radio sta- 
tion, licensed and regulated by the Govern- 
ment, to engage in such unlawful practices. 
Furthermore, the broadcast of such in- 

|formation is unfair to the newspapers, 
which are forbidden the use of the mails if | 
they contain such information. 

| “Your Committee has substituted a new 
section for section 13. The purpose of the 
new section is identical with the section 
passed by the House; but your Committee 











out section 18 of the Radio Act of 1927 
and substitutes the language of section 14, 

“The purpose of this amendment is to 
extend the requirement of equality of 
treatment of political candidates to sup- 
porters.and opponents of candidates and 
public questions before the people or a 
legislature or city council for a vote. It 
also prohibits any increased charge for 
| political speeches. 

“No station owner is required to permit 
the use of his station for any of these pur- 
believes the language of the new section | poses; but if a station permits one can- 
more nearly places radio stations on the | didate or the supporters or opponents of a 
same basis as newspapers in conenction|candidate or of a public question upon 
with broadcasting information as to lot- | which the people are to vote, then the 
| teries. |requirement of equality of treatment and 

“Your Committee has added section 14; of no higher rates than the ordinary ad- 
as a new section. This amendment strikes | vertising rates shall he charged.” 








—_ 
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Court Construes |Agenda for World Conference |(Cases Scheduled 
Claims on Time Advises Economic Disarmament For Hearing by 


 . Indicating Devic 





Improvement of One Phase 
Is Ruled Not to Entitle 
Inventor to Patent on His 
Entire System 





Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Kopet Exectric & MANUFACTURING CoM- 
PANY ET AL. 
Vv. 

Warren TELECHRON CLOCK COMPANY. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Sixth Circuit. | 
No. 6190. - 
Appeal from the District Court of the | 
United States for the- Southern District 


of Ohio. 
Before Hicks, HIcKENLOoPER and SIMONS, 


Circuit Judges. 
Opinion of the Court 


Jan. 16, 1933 


HICKENLOoPER, Circult Judge: Defendant be- | 
low appeals from a decree of validity and in- 
fringement of claims 8 and 9 of patent to} 
Henry E. Warren, No. 1502494, issued July 22, | 
1924, for “‘Time-indicating Apparatus. {11 U.} 
S. Pat. Q. 124.) Claim 8 is typical and is printed | 
in the margin. (Note No. 1.) The defendant | 
asserts both invalidity of the claims in suit) 

da noninfringement. ! 
wat the time a the application for the pat- 
ent in suit it was well known that synchro-| 
nous motor clocks, operated by central sta-| 
tion alternating current, would keep accurate 
time provided the current was kept uniformly | 
at that cycle to which the clock motor was | 
synchronized. but that, if the current sup- 
plied was supposed to be of the 60 cycle 
variety, using that cycle merely for purposes | 
of illustration, and a 60 cycle clock motor | 
was used, but the alternations of the current} 
in fact exceeded 120 per second, or fell below 
that number, the clock would run faster or 
slower than complete accuracy demanded. 

The so-called systems of time distribution | 
in which the alternations of the current were 
maintained at a substantially uniform rate) 
over a given period of time by the use of a} 
master clock, either through the mediation of | 
the central station operator who compared a/| 
synchronous motor clock with an adjacent 
master clock and increased or decreased the | 
speed of the generator, according to whether | 
the electric clock was running slower or faster | 
than the master clock (see patent to Warren, | 
| 
| 


No. 1283431), or in which this speed of the} 
generator was controlled by the use of a dif- 
ferential mechanism between the electric clock | 
and the master clock (see patent to Poole, 
No. 1310372), were also old. 

What Warren did in his patent in suit was} 
to devise a single dial indicating mechanism | 
by wh.ch variations from the normal or rated | 
cycie of the current could be more accurately 
yecorded and mu:c instamtiy recognived by the 
station attendant. He did this by the use of 
the differential geering of Poole, and the sole 
advantage disclosed by the specification is that 
“the station attendant, therefore, knows ex- 
actly what to do by merely looking at one} 
scale and pointer, instead of by comparing | 
two different pointers jor clocks} * * * and 
he either slows down the alternator 24 or 
speeds it up, as conditions require.” 

> + 

This is said to have enabled accurate regu- | 
lation and the even maintenance of the cur- 
rent at a given cycle far beyond what was 
possible theretofore, but the mode of opera- 
tion of the clock system as a whole remained 
exactly as it had been. 

It is umnecessary, in the present case, to 
pass upon the validity of the claims covering 
this indicating means as such, or to deter- 
mine whether the exercise of invention was 
required in its conception, in view of Poole 
and that which was already old, the adjacent 
electric and master clocks serving substan- 
tially the same purpose. 





Except for the descriptive element of the 
claims in suit of “‘an [one] indicator at the 
central station having a |single] hand for in- 


dicating directly the departure of the alterna- 
tions sent out by said central station from 
the time indicated by said master clock” the 
claims of earlier patents (such as claim 6 of 
‘the patent to Poole, supra) would read di- 
rectly upon the combination claimed, and we 
are here and now concerned only with the 
validity of the claims to a system of time 
distribution having as one element this di- 
rect indicator. 

It may be conceded that the claims to the 
Separate indicating means are valid The 
question is simply whether upon the improve- 
ment of this single indicating device the pat- 
entee was entitled to claim the system of time 
distribution in connection with which, inter 
alia, the device was useful and to be used. % 

> o> 


In the present case we think this question 
must be answered in the negative. A pat- 
entable combination ‘is as much a unit in 
contemplation of law as a single or noncom- 


osite instrument.” Leeds & Catlin v. Victor 
alking Machine Co., 213 U. S. 325, 332. In- 
vention in a combination patent lies in the 
concept of combining the several elements 
whether they be old or new By the same 
token, novelty in such a patent is to be found 
in the fact that the various elements are 


there for the first time associated in the com- 
bination unit, each performing its separate 
function and all cooperating in the produc- 
tion of the unitary result 

If a later invention consist 
improvement of one of the devices thereto- 
fore forming a part of an old combination 
which improvement enables that device to 
perform its separate function in a more ef- 
ficient and useful manner, and thereby pro- 
duces a better result in the operation of the 
whole or broader combination, but does this 
without change in mode of operation of that 
combination, the patentee of the improve- 
ment may have a patent which will cover his 
improvement; but he may not claim the 
broader combination, merely substituting his 
improved device for the eans theretofore 
used to perform the same function aJthough 
less perfectly, for the concept of this combi- 
nation of means, regarded as a unit, was not 
his. and it was not new 

The language of this court in Crown Cork 


solely of the 












& Seal Co. v. Sterling Cork & Seal Co., 217 
Fed. 381, 385, is directly applicable to the pres- 
ent case: ‘* * having had this conception 


in 1898 [here 1916, the date of filing his appli- 
cation for patent No. 1283431] and having re- 
ceived a patent, he could not have another 
patent in 1899 |here 1924] which would do 
more than cover the improvement which he 
then discovered.” 

We think that it should also be clear, upon 
careful consideration, that if the combination 
claimed as a “clock system" or a “system of 
time distribution” be thus considered as a 
unit in which the factor essential to time- 
keeping accuracy is the uniform maintenance 
of the rated cycle of the current the means 
by which the current is kept at this uniform 
cycle, or the way in which the synchronous 
motor clock is constructed, forms no true part 
of the system claimed. These means, whether 
















they consist of improvements in meter-indi- 
cators, the electric generator, the steam en- 
gine, the clock, or the transmission system 
(and all stand on the same footing in their 
relation to the system as a whole), may well 
be patentable sey tely, but in respect of the 
combination med they amount to no 
more than the rrying forward of the old 
idea; and the alleged new combination differs 


from the old one only in degree and in superi- 
ority of craftsmanship, not in change in the 
mode of operation 
at. ee 
Under these circumstances 
an improvement 


the inventor of 
in one of the compound ele- 





ments of the combination is aot entitled to a 
pe’ for the ‘“‘system.”’ Burt Evory, 133 
S. 349, 358; Risdon Locomotive Work 
Medart, 158 U. S. 68, 81. He is entitled to a 
monopoly only in that which he has in fact 
invented, and that is a monopoly in the right 


to manufacture, use and vend the single ele- 


ment which he has improved 
In many aspecis a claim to a “system” is 
directly analogous to a method claim, and 


method patents relate to modes of acting and 
not to the tools with which the work is done. 
Here the active element of the combination 
is the supply of alternating current of sub- 
stantially uniform cycle. The meter-indicator 
of the patent is but one of the tools or in- 
strumentalities by the use of which the sta- 
tion attendant is able to do, in a somewhat 
better manner, it is true, but nevertheless sul 
stantially just what he did before 

He has changed the tools with which he 
works, but not the method by which the sys- 
tem as a whole is operated. No method claim 
could be drafted which would distinguish the 


(Continued 

Note No. 1.—‘‘8. In a clock system, the com- 
bination with a central station, an alternating 
current generator thereat supplying light and 


on Page 6, Column 6.) 





power: through line conductors extending 
therefrom, and a series of secondary clocks 
including a synchronous motor, at the sub- 


scribers’ stations connected to said conductors 


of meuns for changing the speed of said gen- 
erator, a master clock and an indicator at the 
central station having a hand for indicating 


directly the departure of the alternations sent 
out by said central station from the time in- 
dicated by said master clock, whereby the at- 
tendant may be informed of the proper direc- 
tion to manipulate said speed-changing means 
to bring said generator into synchronism with 
said master clock. 


|of countries. 


| where 


{ cial 





e| National Self-sufficiency Said to Endanger 
, World Financial System 





{Continued from Page 3.] 


turning to that standard at an appropriate 
rate of exchange, so long as uncertainty pre- 
vails with regard to the course of gold prices. 
The experience of the last decade has shown 
that the restoration of the gold standard at 
too low a rate of exchange as wel las at too 
a & rate presents grave disadvantages, not | 
only from the national, but also from the in- 
ternational, point of view. On the other hand, 
the very fact that exchanges continue to fluc- 
tuate is not without its effect on the level of 
gold prices and may hamper a monetary and 
economic policy designed to promote a recov- 
ery of prices in gold countries. In the TYace 
of this dilemma it would appear necessary to 
consider what policy may best be pursued in 
the immediate future in order to bring about 
such a general recovery as would facilitate 
the reestablishment of the international mone- | 
tary standard. 

-~+ + } 


2. Currency policy to be followed prior to, 
such a_ general restoration of the gold | 
standard. | 


It will be useful to constder what specific 
measures. must be taken in different groups 


(a) Countries with a free gold standard and 
with abundant monetary reesrves: } 

(i) To pursue a liberal credit policy, char- | 
acterized by low money rates in the short-term 
market and a reduction of long-term money | 
rates by conversions and other operations as 
far as feasible: 

(ii) As far as market conditions and Cen- 
tral Bank statutes permit, to maintain an 
open market policy designed to provide a plen- 
tiful supply of credit; 

(iii) To allow gold to flow out freely; | 

(iv) To permit the greatest freedom pos- | 
sible to outward capital movements in order 
to facilitate sound foreign investments. 

(b) Countries which have left the gold 
standard: 

(i) Efforts should be made to avoid a com- 





| petition between States to acquire a tempo- 


rary advantage in international trade by de- 
preciating the external value of their cur- 
rency below such a point as is required to re- 
establish internal equilibrium; 

(ii) Under present conditions, exchange | 
rates are liable to be constantly disturbed by | 
speculative movements to the disadvantage 
of international trade. In a period prior to 
the adoption of a new parity, it is advisable | 
for the authorities regulating the currencies 
concerned to smooth out, so far as their re-/| 
sources permit, day-to-day fluctuations in the | 
exchanges due to speculative influences by | 
buying and selling foreign currencies. The 
success of such measures would be enhanced 
by the cooperation of other markets. | 

(c) Countries which have introduced ex-| 
change restrictions, whether they have aban- 
doned the gold standard or not: 

(i) It is desirable that these restrictions 
should be totally abolished as early as pos- 
sible. It is realized, however, that this ulti- 
mate aim can not in all cases be immediately 
attained. In such circumstances, the re-/| 
strictions applied to foreign trade should be 
relaxed or abolished in the first instance, | 
even though it may™be necessary to main- 
tain them for a time with regard to capital | 
movements. (This whole question is refrred | 
to more fully in Section III, i.) 

(ii) Such relaxation may, in certain cases 
the external value of the currency 
has depreciated. necessitate the abandonment 
of existing parities. In a number of coun- 
tries, exchange restrictions would seem to de- 
feat their own end; for, whenever the offi- 
rate of exchange is maintained at a 
higher level than the economic rate, a form 
of import premium is given to all,importers 
and a form of export duty imposed on all 
exporters. Experience seems to have proved 
that, when a careful policy of gradually re- 
laxing restrictions is pursued, internal confi- 
dence in the currency can be maintained, al- 
though, of course, in such circumstances, the | 
necessity of effecting budgetary equilibrium | 
and of resisting inflationary tendencies will 
prove to be of paramount importance. In 
such cases, it would seem particularly valu- 
able to maintain close relationship between 
these countries, the Financial Organization of 
the League and the -Bank for International 
Settlements, in order to devise and apply the 
appropriate policy in each case. | 

In the case of certain countries@vhich are 
heavily indebted abroad, more especially on 
short-term, a solution of the debt problem 
is necessary before their governments will be 
in a position to modify existing monetary 
policy. We deal with this question later. | 


> | 
3. Functioning of the Gold Standard 


It is important that any declarations in 
favor of the restoration of an international 
gold standard should, at the same time, in- 


dicate certain essential principles for its proper | 
functioning under modern conditions. 

It is not our intention to suggest that any- 
thing should be done which would in any way 
limit the freedom of action and reduce the 
responsibility of Central Banks in determining 
monetary policy. The following statement is 
in full agreement with the report of the Gold 
Delegation, which we endorse. This report has 
also been endorsed by the Board of the Bank 
for International Settlements The govern- 
ments will no doubt find opportunity to con- 
sult their Central Banks on these questions 
before taking their final decision at the Con- 
ference 

(a) Relation between 
and central banks 

We would suggest that the Conference em- 
phasize the importance of the monetary or- 
ganization being so arranged as to make Cen- 
tral Banks independent of political influence. 
We feel it also important to suggest that gov- 
ernments in their economic and financial pol- 
icy should avoid increasing the difficulties of 
Central Banks in the discharge of their re- 
sponsibility. 


political authorities 


e + + 
(b) Monetary reserves. 


The modern tendency is to concentrate gold 
in Central Banks. Before the war, more than 
40 per cent of the total monetary gold stocks 
consisted of gold in circulation or with private 
banks, while, at the present time, only 9 per} 
cent represents gold not in the hands of Cen- 
tral Banks. This development is, in our opin- 
ion, to be welcomed, as it tends to enhance | 
the power and the freedom of action of Cen-| 
tral Banks. Gold reserves are now primarily 
required to meet external demands for pay- | 
ment caused by some disequilibrium on the | 
foreign account. At the same time it must be | 
recognized that present-day legislation in| 
many countries renders much gold unavailable 
for international use. We believe that the 
following steps can be taken—without in any 
way diminishing public confidence—in order 
to permit more effective use of the reserves for 
Central Banks. } 

(4) Lowering of cover ratios.—Experience 
during the past few years has clearly shown 
that the cover provisions in the statutes of 
many central banks have not been sufficiently 
elastic to permit the utilization of reserves | 
for meeting foreign payments to an extent 
which would be justified in cases of emergency. 

The increased volume of short-term funds | 
capable of moving rapidly from one country 
to another may represent an extra burden on 
the balance of payments. 


Moreover, when the national economy has, 
for one reason or another, become less flex- 
ible, it may take longer to restore a lost 


equilibrium and during the intervening period 
a larger amount of gold may have to be 
exported. 

We suggest that the Conference should stress 
the need of introducing greater elasticity in 
the primary cover regulations of central banks, 


particularly so as to make the reserves more 
fully available to meet fluctuations in the 
balance of payments. 

A great advance would be made if legal’ 
minimum requirements of gold (or of gold and 
foreign exchange) were substantially lowered 
below the customary 33 or 40 ratio. The mar- 


gin available for payments abroad—represent- 
ing the difference between the actual holdings 
and the legal minimum—would then be con- 
siderably greater However, the Conference 
should—it is suggested—emphasize strongly 
that a change in the minimum cover require- 
ments must not be taken by countries with 
limited resources as an excuse for the building 
up of a larger superstructure of notes and 
credits, for then the free margin would be 
dissipated and the purpose of the reform— 
the strengthening of the position of the cen- 
tral bank concerned—would not be achieved. 
+~ +> + 
The gold exchange standard.—In addi- 
to those countries which allow foreign 


(11) 
tion 


exchange to be included in their legal reserve | 


requirements, central banks in nearly all coun- 
tries supplement their gold holdings with 
foreign short-term assets in order to be able 
lo influence the exchange more directly and 


more speedily than by gold exports. In some 
cases, central banks also employ those assets 
to influence their internal money markets. 
This system as practiced in recent years, | 
particularly when it has involved the mainte- | 
hunce of very considerable exchange holdings, 
hus not worked Without reveuling some grave 
defect The exceptional circumstances of 
these years undoubtedly contributed to an| 
undue accumulation of foreign balances in 
| particular markets. We think that these de- 
| fects may be overcome partly by the better 


working of the gold standard itself and partly 
by special improvements which would pro- 
vide for @ system more centralized and sub- 
ject to more effective control, We are of the 


opinion that this system of holding foreign 


| notes may be withdrawn and replaced within 


|} example by accepting cheques in payments 


Supreme Court 





Summary Given of Issues 
To Be Considered After 
Handing Down of Rulings 
In Other Cases Feb. 13 


The Supreme Court of the United States 
iis scheduled to hear cases during the 
week of Feb. 13 involving railroad con- 
troversies, the validity of a State statute 
exempting a railroad in receivership from 
State, county and city taxes, several Fed- 
eral tax refund claims, operation of the 
| customs laws, the validity of certain or- 
ders of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 


exchange balances, if properly controlled, may 
for many countries hasten their return to 
an international standard and will form an 
essential feature in the permanent financiai 
arrangements of the countries which have 
no highly developed capital markets. It is 
very desirable that foreign exchange holdings 
in Central Banks should be invested with 
or through the Central Bank of the cur- 
rency concerned or with the Bank for Inter- 
national Settlements. This is all the more 
important, because it is, in our opinion, im- 
perative that Central Banks should have a 
complete knowledge of all the operations of 
other Central Banks on thelr markets. More- 
over, it is important that each Central Bank 
which employs foreign exchange balances | 
should take all necessary measures in order 
to secure itself against the risks of foreign 


investments. 
ae See Sh | sion and many other issues. 


(iii) Other methods of economizing gold— : The receiver of the Washington, Bal- 
In countries where banknotes of small de-|timore and Annapbdlis Electric Railroad, 
nominations are in circulation, these small | in Nos. 513-14, the second case on the 
proper limits by subsidiary coin, which will | calendar of hearings as announced by the 
to some extent reduce the strain on gold re-| clerk’s office, seeks reversal of a Federal 
serves through the decrease in note circula-| court decision holding invalid a special 
tion. | 

It should further be possible to improve | @Ct passed by the Maryland General As- 
the Sane of —— in individual| sembly exempting the carrier from all 
countries. Payments of taxes and salaries.| taxes and charges in the nature of taxes 
large retail transactions, the transference of | < 
money from place to place, may increasingly |£0r not exceeding two years. The act was 
be effected by means of cheques, post-office | held by the lower court to be discrimina- 

tory and violative of the due process 
clause of the Fourteenth Amendment. 





payments or other transfers, and much could 
be done by Governments and municipal au- 
thorities, even without legislation, to set an 
for taxes, public utility services, etc. Case Involving Carriers 
(iv) Distribution of monetary reserves.— 





railroad case, No. 523, involv- 
The present abnormal gold situatin, with Another ra d s | 
circumstances does not in itself reveal a dis- 


nearly 80 per cent of the world’s monetary | ing 17 interstate carriers and two inter-| 
be regarded as i : : : 
Nese Soe en eeain. Profound | panies complains against dismissal of its 
When considering remedie, the multiplicity 

| other transfer companies have entered into | 
present abnormal conditions it will be neces- | 
settlement of foreign liabilities. | the St. Louis and East St. Louis switching 
qguirements of Central Banks should be low- ‘ 

Brady, No. 526, the court will hear a con- 
eign exchange to be included in the legal 

of a reparation award, and involving the 
to some extent be mitigated by these meas- P 8 
When countries with deficient reserves re- | state Commerce Commission. | 
favorable balance of payments and so attract 

question whether it is an instrumentality 
of the situation will take place by a return 
large monetary reserves. It is important that cover the amount of customs duties paid 
equilibrium in the balance of payments, but ited by the Constitution. The Court of 
striction might not only retard the redis- 


gold concentrated in five countries, cannot | State transfer companies, will be heard | 
be explained by any single factor, but should | py the court. One of the transfer com- | 
disequilibria which have influenced the nu- 7 
merous elements in the balance of payments. | bill seeking injunctive relief under 15 U. S. 
of the causes must be taken into account, C. 26, alleging that the railroads and the 
To obtain a more lasting improvement of : 
: a . ~o 2 j}an unlawful agreement to destroy peti-| 
sary to allow a freer movement of goods ej | 
and tovrely 1éss upon gold shipments for the | Honer’s interstate transfer business within 
. In Erovicnn sessions of — document, we | district in violation of the Sherman Act. | 
ave suggested that the minimum cover re- | . : | 
ne In Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Co. et al v.| 
ered and have also expressed the opinion that 
some countries should allow holdings of for- troversy arising out of a suit by a coal 
reserves. The difficulties connected with the | Shipper against two railroads for recovery 
uneven distribution of gold in the world will 
ures; but they are, of course, not in them- | Power of the court to grant recovery in an} 
selves sufficient. amount larger than awarded by the Inter- 
turn to the gold standard, the new parities . . 
should be such as to be consistent with a| The board of trustees of the University 
of Illionis seek a determination of the 
an adequate reserve without ue effort. 
Ss, tomatic a nent . 

SRO SRSOR, SS Sees justment | of the State engaged in governmental 
movement of previously expatriated capital,| function, and if so, whether it may re- 
which has been invested in courftries with 
public opinion in the latter countries should | 0n articles imported by it, on the ground 
realize that an outflow of gold under such | that the exaction of the duties is prohib- 
is rather a sign of a general revival of con-| Customs and Patent Appeals sustained 
fidence. To prevent an outflow by credit re- {| assessment of the duties. 


tribution ef g35'd, but might also have a Calendar of Cases 
deflationary tendency. | | 
The question arises whether it would not The calendar of cases scheduled for | 


be possible to anticipate, by international 
credit operations, the process of building up 
adequate reserves in countries where these | 
reserves are now deficient. Such operations 
might relieve the foreign exchange markets 
of the prolonged strain which would be in- 
flicted on them by a continuous demand for | 
gold by Central Banks des.rous of strength- 
ening their reserves (see below under III, 3). 
+ + 
(c) Cooperation of Central Banks in Credit 
Policy. 
The Conference will no doubt wish to em- 


argument during the week of Feb. 13, sub- 
ject to change and additions to conform | 
with the action of the court and counsel 
therein, follows: 

No. 492. People of Puerto Rico v. Rus- 
sell & Co., etc., et al. 

Nos. 513-14. Williams, Receiver, etc. v. 
Mayor and City Council of Baltimore; 
|Same v. Mayor, Counselor and Aldermen 





obs. ‘¥. a. FZ 


_" ~ of the City of Annapolis. 
phasize the great importance to be attache . 515. Bemis : ie 2 j 
to the maintenance of close relationship be- | Ne oe Bro. Bag Co. v. United 
tween central banks which will permit them ates. ; 
to take account of both national and tates | No. 523. Central Transfer Co. v. Termi- | 
national considerations when framing their) na) Railroad Associatio: t. Louis 
policy. While the responsibility of each one! N 526 _— t a. Omer! 
of them for the measures taken on their own | o. . more 10 HK. H. CO. 
markets must be left unimpaired, continuous | et al v. Brady. 
consultations between them should help to; No. 518. Pacific Coast Steel Co. v. Mc-'! 
coordinate the policy pursued in the various Laughlin, Collector, et 
centers and may indeed enable the interven- | 8 , ctor, etc. 
tion of an individyal bank to become more| No. 499. Moffat Tunnel League et al v.| 
efiective if supported from a | United States et al. 
The Bank for International Settlements rep- | s 
resents a new agency for central banks and/ No. 451. Burnet, Com'r., 
should be able to play an increasingly im-/|Jergins Trust. 
portant part, not only by improving contact, No. 516. Roberts v. Richland Irrigation 
but also as an instrument for common action, District et al., etc 
of which several indications can be found in| *? . 
this documet. | No. 537. Arthur C. Harvey Co. v. Malley 
In this connection, we draw the attention j-et al. 
to point 5 of the resolution which the board| 9 ; | 
of the Bank for International Settlements, at | No. 423. : Levering & Garrigues Co. et 
its meeting on July 11, 1932, unanimously| al., v. Morrin, etc., et al. 
adopted. The board declared itself in sub-| No. 565. Hurn et al. v. Ousler et al. 
stantial agreement with the conclusions of 5 . . ; 
the final report of the gold delegation of the No. 538. Board of Trustees of the Uni- 
League of Nations of June, 1932. These con-| versity of Illinois v. United States. | 
clusions were considered by the board as! No. 559. City of Harrisonville, Mo., v. 
forming a starting-point for the elaboration 7 ic > , asf, 
of monetary principles which may be given W. S. Dickey Clay Manufacturing Co. 
practical application in future. | No. 582. People of State of New York 
We attecn great importance to this declara-| ex rel. New York and Albany Lighterage 
tion and to the pursuance of consultations , Ty . 
among central banks, particularly with a view Co. v. Lynch et al., etc. P 
to achieving the object, as stated in the re-| No. 587. Consolidated Textile Corpora- | 
tion v. Gregory, Judge, etc. 
No. 589. Mortensen, Comr. of Insurance, 
etc., v. Security Insurance Co. 


port of the gold delegation, of checking undue 
fluctuations in the purchasing power of gold. 
We are convinced, as were the gold delega- 
tion, that action must be based on interna- 
tional understanding and cooperation. The 
prospects of the general restoration of the gold 
standard and of its successful working in 
the future appear to depend in large measure 
on progress in this field. 

++ + | 
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4. Silver. 


After keeping relatively stable from 1921 to 
1929, the price of silver in gold currencies fell 


abruptly by more than one-half in less than Present: The Chief Justice, Mr. Justice | 
three years. Theer is no doubt that this sud- 


i , ‘ ~ : » | 
den decline must, in the main, be attributed , McReynolds, Mr. Justice Brandeis, Mr. | 
to the same causes as have acted on the gen-| Justice Butler, Mr. Justice Stone, Mr. | 


eral level of prices and may thus be said to > ; | 
illustrate in a particular case the incidence | Justice Roberts, and Mr, Justice Cardese. | 


of the world depression. Some special factors r i ig vr -| 
can, however, be found which have accentu- ne a ane Lawrence B. Fonne 
ated the downward trend, and these were to man, oO a timore, Md.; Joseph M. Glisk- 
some extent already operating before the de-|Stein of Jacksonvillle, Fla.; Charles O.| 
pression set in Such factors are: the de-| Harris of z.° r 
monetization of silver, the reduction of the | Robbi G ge Seaeo, Te:; Marthe | 
silver content of token coins, and also the | **? ans | o of Washington, D. C.; T.| 
disposal of surplus stocks. |W. Davidson of Dallas, Tax.; and Wright 
Matthews of Palestine, Tax., were ad-| 
mitted to practice. 


We have considered a series of proposals | 
which have been discussed in recent years 

No. 470. The United States of America et | 

al., appellants, v. Northern Pacific Railway 


with a view to raising the price of silver, and 

we wish, in this connection to make the fol- | 
| Company et al. Argument continued by Mr. | 
|M. L. Countryman Jr., for the appellees, and | 


lowing observations: 
concluded by Mr. Karl Knox Gartner for the! 





(i) It has been suggested that some form 
of bimetallism should be introduced. 
We would point out that a bimetallic stand- 


ard, which presupposes a fixed relation be-| s 350C 
tween an hae an aula ane tet a eppaiente, Northwest Petroleum Association 
could be safely introduced only if the most No. : " 5 
important countries of the world agreed to sneer ee gaa ae ¥ 
such a measure, As the only international | Building Corporation. Argued by Mr. Whit-| 
monetary standard which is at present likely | ney North Seymour for the petitioner, and 
to command universal acceptance is the gold| by Mr. Leo H. Hoffman for the respondent 
standard, the idea of introducing bimetallism| No. 476. D. B. Heiner, Collector of Internal 
must be regarded as impracticable. Revenue, etc., petitioner, v. Diamond Alkali 
(il) It has been proposed that Banks of Company; 
Issue should be allowed to hold increased| No. 477. D. B. Heiner, Collection of In- 


quantities of silver in their legal reserves. 
On the assumption that no form of bi-| Alkali Company; and 

metallism will prove acceptable, silver is un-| No, 478. C. G. Lewellyn formerly Collector 

suitable for extensive inclusion in the metallic | of Internal Revenue, etc petitioner, v. Dia- 

reserves of a Central Bank, tnere being nO/| mond Alkali Company Argued by Mr As- 

fixed price at which it would be received by| sistant Attorney General Youngquist for the 


ternal Revenue, etc., petitioner, v. Diamond | 


other Central Banks in the settlement of bal-| petitioners, and by M p 
ances on the international account. ine respondent > ST. Se ae 

(ili) It has also been suggested that Gov-| No. 492. The People of Por - 
ernmental action should be taken for the! tioner, v, Russelt a Co., et a ay HP or 


purpose of improving the price of silver. 
| We would, in this connection, refer to the 
suggestion made in a previous part of this Adjourned until Feb, 13 at/12 o’clock w 
report to the effect that, in countries where | the day call will be: Nos, 492 Sistena “sIf), 
bank notes of small denominations are in| 515, 523, 526, 518, 499. 541, 516, 537 | 


commenced by Mr. William Cattron Rig for 
| the petitioner. aby 


circulation, these small Rotes might be with- | 
| drawn and replaced within proper limits by 
subsidiary coins, and we think that the Con- 
ference should, in this connection, examine 
to what extent the use of silver in subsidiary 
coinage could be enlarged. Whatever sales 
of Government stocks of silver may be 
deemed desirable, it is important to conduct 
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these in such a manner as to avoid any 

unnecessary disturbance of the market. Pres : resi i 

The Conference should also consider | waens: Peas iding Judge William J.| 
| whether, and if so by what methods, the Graham, and Associate Judges Oscar E. 


| marketing of the metal by producers and | 
} currency authorities is susceptible of im-| 
| provement. The question of developing new} 
| and enlarged industrial uses for silver is in} 
‘our judgment also worthy of careful con- 


Bland, Charles S. Hatfield, Finis J. Garett, 
and Irvine L. Lenroot. 
Customs 


sideration. No. 3594. United States v. The F ° 
From the point of view of commercial re- | Co Table or household came ———— 
lations with silver-using countries, particu-| pieces, vases, ete Argued by Mr. Charles 
lariy China, trade interests would best be; D. Lawrence, Assistant Attorney General. for 
served, mot by a rise in the price of silver; appellant, and by Mr. James W. Bevans. for 
as such, me by a rise in the general level) the appellee. E : oe 
of commodity prices. Any action which No. 3588 United States v. C « - 
would tend to raise that level and in due. bins Co Toys—workboxes. Ascuna "hy te 
course achieve its stabilization may be ex- Charles D. Lawrence, Assistant Attorney Gen. 
pected to ‘have a fovorable effect on the/| eral, for appellant. and by Mr. Samuel Isen- 


price of silver and would, on general grounds, 
be welcome. 


(To be continued in the issue of 
Feb. 14.) : 


schmid, for appellee. 

| No, 3591. Bronston Bros, & Co., 
United States. Straw hats. Argued by Mr. 
Samuel Isenschmid, for appellant, and by Mr, 
Thomas J. McKenna, for- appellee, 











; to mortgages on real estate and personal prop- 





| ciency judgments. 
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« CURRENT LAW » 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


CUSTOMS DUTIES—Offenses—Forcible interference with Coast Guard’s perform- 
ance of duty—Emission of smoke and gas screen by crew of boat being pursued by 
Coast Guard cutter— 

The emission of a screen of smoke and gases by the crew of a motor boat being 
chased by a Coast Guard cutter was a violation of Section 121 of Title 18 of the 
United States Code, which makes it a crime to “forcibly assault, resist, oppose, pre- 
vent, impede or interfere” with any customs or internal revenue officer in the exe- 
cution of his duty. The effect of the smoke screen was to make the helmsman of 
the cutter sufficiently ill to incapacitate him from performing his duties. Although 
the statute contemplates oppoSition to, or interference with, the officers by the use 
of force, and although no crime would have been committed under the statute if 
the only effect of the smoke screen had been to obscure the boat, the incapacitation 
of the helmsman of the cutter as a result thereof was sufficient to bring it within 
the provision of the statute regardless of whether.such result was intended. Force 
may be chemical as well as physical, and poison gas may be as deadly as a bullet. 
Anything which interferes with the physical ability of the officers is within the 
scope of the statute. 

Lewin, etc., v. United States; C. C. A. 1, No. 2702, Jan. 3, 1933. 








FOOD—Canned goods—Implied warranty of fitness on sale by retail merchant— 
Liability of packer— 

A retail merchant selling canned food which he has purchased from a reliable 
packer without negligence and with no reason to suspect that the food in the sealed 
cans is not fit to eat, does not, on the sale of a can to a customer, impliedly warrant 
the fitness and purity of the contents of the can. A merchant who had purchased 
several thousand cans of tomatoes from the same packer over a long period of 
years, with no complaint thereof from his customers, was held liable in the lower 
court to persons who claimed that they had become ill from eating-the contents of 
a can purchased at the store. The judgment was reversed, and the action was 
dismissed by the Supreme Court on the ground that there was no implied warranty 
of fitness and that the remedy, if any, was against the packer. 

Kroger Gro. Co. v, Lewelling; Miss. Sup. Ct., No. 30301, Jan. 30, 1933. 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


Patents 


PATENTS—Patentability—Aggregation or combination— 

Invention in a combination lies in concept of combining several elements whether 
they be old or new; novelty is found in fact that various elements are for first time 
associated in combination unit, each performing its separate-function and all coop- 
erating in production of unitary result; if later invention consists solely in improve- 
ment of one element of old combination enabling the element to perform its separate 
function in more efficient and useful manner and so to produce better result -in 
operation of whole combination; but without change in mode of operation of com- 
bination, inventor may have patent for improvement but may not claim broader 
combination merely substituting his improved device for element theretofore per- 
forming same function less perfectly—Kodel Electric & Mfg. Co. et al. v. Warren 
Telechron Clock Co. (C. C. A. 6.)—7 U. S. Daily, 2154, Feb. 13, 1933. 


PATENTS—License— 

Sale to electric distribution company of meter indicator for use in time distribu- | 
tion system licenses purchasers of current to use any clocks therewith, and there 
is no aoe of patent by another selling clocks for such use.—Kodel Electric 


& Mfg. Co. et al. v. Warren Telechron Clock Co. (C. C. A. 6.)—7 U. S. Daily, 2154, 
Feb. 13, 1933. 





PATENTS—Time indicating apparatus, invalid and not infringed— 

Patent No. 1502494, Warren, Time Indicating Apparatus, invalid and not in- | 
fringed.—Kodel Electric & Mfg. Co. et al. v. Warren Telechron Clock Co. (C. C. | 
A. 6.)—7 U. S. Daily, 2154, Feb. 13, 1933. 





| 
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Bills in State Legislatures | 


a | 


provide for erection of cement plant for am | 
; ployment of prison labor. | 
Colo. H. 249. Brownlow and Vincent. To 
regulate use, sale, etc., of prfison-made goods 
from other States. 
Public Utilities 


Banks; Banking 
Calif. A. J. R. 6. Levey. Relative to 
memorializing and petitioning Congress to} 
enact legislation to eliminate the restrictions 
which now attach to the taxation of national | 
banking associations, and creating a com-| 


. |} Calif. S. C. A. 19. Swing. Proposed 
n-ne lid further such purpose. Federal constitutional amendment to ropes! public | 
Colo. H. 822. Barron. To regulate pur-| Utility gross receipts tax law. | 


Calif. S. 319. Schottky et al. To require | 
Railroad Commission to take cognizance of | 
service rendered by utility in fixing rates, and 
limiting utilities to fair rate of return on in- 
| vestment, 


chase and sale of securities on margin. Bank-, 
ing. 

Colo. H. 826. Prather. To regulate sale 
and offering for sale of stock and fraudulent 


practices. Banking. E 
Colo. H. 848. Newman. To permit branch Calif. S. +334, 335. Jones. To make State 
banking. Banking. | Supreme Court the final authority in appeals 
Colo. H. 865. Keating. Regulation of thrift from Railroad Commission decisions in rate 
c e i = cases 
S. ing. aon 
er ee eg ey branch |,,Conn. 8.72. Bergin. To authorize Public 
banking. Banks. P Utilities Commission to initiate rate cases. 
Conn. S. 473. Hackett. For examination Conn. H. 358. McCarthy. To provide for 
of affiliates of banks. Banke. j revision by Public Utilities Commission of 
Minn. H. 617. Hart and Lee. Provides rates for telephone communication between 


polnts hot more than 15 miles apart. 


for taxation of national banks on any basis 


7 Calif. S. 336. Jones. To provide for regu- 
een OY Federal Government. Taxes and! jation of holding companies. | 
Nebr. S. 224, O'Furey. Permits $10,000 Conn. S. 69. Bergin. To create commis- 
banks in towns under 2,000. Limits de- | re one ew ae T rid 
posits. Permits no dividends. Emergency.| mayimuy £8 cents f : 1 ae Oe 
Nebr. S. 257. Bullard. Authorizes branch | Cm © cents for telephone communi- 
banks in bankless towns if Congress passes | Poona between points not more than 15 miles | 
hl eee branches in Nebraska for na 1Conn. i. 527. Platt. To provide 5-cent | 
> S. . charge for 15-mile telephone call and prohibit 
an: Th Webber. Creating Nebraska extra charge for use of French phone. 
? . = onn. . .  Googel. To create com- 
lake. a. ae Comet. Permitting re-| mission to study water power sites and laws 
s ae as rene alsin} 7s, sic eal of | relating to holding companies. 
. J. S. 94. right, Permits reopening Ill. H. 174. Doyle. To require Commerce 


banks by agreement of depositors. 








N. J. A. 130. Turner. Reduces small loan |} ; 

interest rate. Taxation. | (Continued on Page 6, Column 2.) | 
N. Y. A. 447. Newstein. Disqualifying bank- | 

ing institutions as receivers in bankruptcy. sa | 

| Judiciary. Currency Expansion Urged | 
N. C. H. 335. To substitute surplus fund for | ? 


depositors liability. Banks and Banking. 
Ohio. H. 220. Ward Requires publicity re- 

garding financial investment of promoters of 

corporations seeking to sell securities to public. 


To Solve Unemployment 


Recommendation for expansion of the 
currency with a view to raising com- 


Government modit rices d idi . I ; 
Colo. H. 194. Poppen. To permit counties yp o and aiding in the solution 
to consolidate j of unemployment was made Feb. 11, to a 
Conn. H. R. 23. Markham. Proposing | Senate Judiciary subcommittee consider- 


amendment to Constitution nroviding for two- 


; eee re rs 
thirds vote to override Governor's veto. ing the Black bill, which provides a 30- 


Nebr. S. 156. Bullard et al. To permit | hour week, by Prof. Willford R. King, of 
counties to adopt manager plan of govern- |New York University. 
ment. | ; ‘ 

N. Mex. 8S. 57. Julien, To abolish ofice|,, FTO! King advocated creation of a 


“little socialistic state aside the capitalis- 
| tic state” under which the Federal and 
State Governments would put men to 


of Comptrolelr, transferring auditing to Au- 
ditor and collection of taxes to Treasurer. 

N. Mex. H. 86. Howard. To abolish High- 
way Commission and cxeate board of three 


members. 
Ohio. H. J. R. 20. Kasch To abolish 


State Senate and reorganize House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

Tex. S. J. R. 4, 5. Neal. To provide four- | 
year terms for Governor and members of Leg- | because the script would alweys be “ma- 
islature. ; terially belo . 

Tex. H. 213. Holloway. To create Natural “ y ; W par. 

Resources Commission ane transtor supervi- I believe this would be a good illustra- 
sion of oil and gas from Railroad Commission. | tion,” id, “ 

g | tion,” he said, “of the fact that the soci- 
| alistic system would not work inside the 


and pay them in script. He expressed 


Highways 
N. C. S. 114. Reorganization Com. TO0/| capitalistic system.” 


limit highway work for two years and pro-| bs P 
hibit new contracts. In regard to the Black bill, Mr. King 


N.C. S. 123. Reorganization Com. To pro- | gave the opinion that reduced hours would 
hibit new highway construction for two years. | not bring back normal production “We 


S.C. 8S. 87. Nicholson and Thurmond. To” ’ . , 
prohibit issuance of further bonds for high- | can’t produce enough in a 30-hour week to 


way purposes. | restore prosperity,” he said. 


Judiciary | 
| Decisions Promulgated by ' 


Conn. S. 249. Milne. To provide for eligi- 
bility of women to serve on juries. . 








Nebr. H. 220. Webber. To permit women TI B 
to serve on juries. « P a 
as 1e Board of Tax Appeals 
Conn. H. 551. Mead. To establish 6-hour M 
day and 30-hour week. | Le ( lade Public Feb. 10.) 
Minn. 8. 419. Child et al. To provide|Surety Finance Company of Tacoma. 


54-hour week for female employes. 
Minn. H. 429. McDonough and Johnson. 
To provide 6-hour day and 5-day week. 
Mortgages and Real Estate 
Calif. S. 303, 304, 305. Crittenden. To re- 
vise law relating to mortgages and to prohibit | 
deficiency judgments. | 
Idaho. H. 63. Barry and Day. To authorize 
district courts to grant stay of execution in 
mortgage foreclosure. 
Ill. S. 182. Searcy. 
notes. 
Ill. 


Docket No. 44670. 

_ Organization expenses of a corpora- 
tion, including the amount paid by it 
for the sale of its capital stock, may 
not be deducted in computing its, net 
income nor amortized and recovered 
by pro rata exhaustion deductions 
over the years of its corporate life. 
Dallas Transjer & Terminal Warehouse 
Co. Docket Nos. 51536, 60182. 

In 1928 the petitioner transferred to 


To abolish judgment 
H. 175. Edwards. To repeal law relating 


erty to prevent foreclosure. 


Minn. §S. 418. Siegel. To limit homestead| its principal creditor certain real es- 
exemption to $5,000. tate in consideration of the cancella- 
Minn. H. 461. Herfindahl et al. To extend tion of its indebtedness to said cred- 


time for redemption of property sold under 
foreclosure from 12 to 24 months. | 
N. J. S. 65. Barbour. To remove deficiency 
judgments in foreclosure of mortgages. | 
N. J. 8S. 82. Ely. To prevent collection of 
deficiency judgments beyond true value of 
property when mortgage is foreclosed. \ 
N.C. H. 281. Lumpkin. To correct abuse of 
deficiency judgments. } 
Ohio. H. 202. Lauer. To provide moratorium | 
on mortgage foreclosures. } 
Tenn. H. 117. Maysilles. To prohibit defi- 


itor, which indebtedness was in excess 
of the petitioner’s net equity in said 
property. Held, that the transfer of 
said real estate constituted a sale upon 
which the petitioner realized taxable 
profit in an amount equal to the dif- 
ference between the depreciated cost 
of said real estate and the total 
amount of the canceled indebtedness, 
Graves, Cox & Co. Docket No, 63015. 


Tex. " ; . To exempt from fran- . 
8. St. Woodul 2 r : We are of the opinion that at a 


| chise tax bonds or notes secured by real estate. 


Tex. H. 150. Morrison. To prohibit defi- time when the respondent is precluded 
ciency judgments. by the statute from making an addi- 
| Tey : a ‘ hibit defici | : : 
wT" enna tional assessment for 1919 the peti- 


tioner ought not to be heard to say 
that the allowance made for deprecia- 
tion in that year, based upon its own 
claim, was excessive so as to enable it 
to get the benefit of a double deduc- 
tion in a later year, 


Motor Vehicles 

Conn? H. 369. Galavin. To provide that 
|} automobile speed exceeding 50 miles an hour 
shall be deemed unreasonable at all times. 

Conn. H. 370. Bradley. To provide that 
all motor vehicles after Jan. 1, 1934, shall be | 
equipped with laminated safety glass in doors, | 
wincows ang windshields, 





Conn. H. 559. Hanbury. To require sig- | F. W. Filch. Docket No, 45552, 
nailing device on vehicle 20, eonatructed or Where a corporation canceled cer- 
1 led as t rohibit clear hand signal a cee coe 
OM sash Smith “vo require Hares 50| tain indebtedness of its president dnd 


feet each way from truck or bus disabled at 
night. 
Minn S8. 395. Bridgeman et al. 
length and weight of trucks. 
Ohio, H. 189. Baker. To provide a driver's | 
| license system. ( 


Colo. H. 123. 
f 


and principal stockholder at a time 
nn amends when it had a substantial surplus and 
| when the debtor was solvent, it is held 

that the amount of such canceled in- 
debtedness is taxable to the debtor as 


a dividend. 


Prisons 


Moynahan.and Bishop. To 





|Fort Peck Indian Reservation, 


|Passed H. Feb. 7. 
| 
|easement to Pacific Gas & Electric Co, upon 


| Calif. 


| the belief that such a system would not/| Bilis introduced 


last longer than the period of depression | 
lization laws of U. S.; Immigration and Nate 
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Change in Status * 


Of Bills Pending 


Before Congress 





Proposals for Legislation on 
Various Subjects Just Pre- 
sented in Both Houses 
Also Are Announced 





Agriculture 
Changes in status: 

H. R. 11718. To prohibit importation of 
screenings, scalpings, chaff, or scourings of 
any grass and forage plant seeds. Reptd. to 
H. Feb. 11. 

H. J. Res. 513. Authorizing Secy. of Agri- 
culture to issue congressional certificates of 
mérit for 4-H achievement. Reptd. to H, 


Feb. 11. 
Appropriations 
Changes in status: 
H. R. 13872. Agriculture Dept. apprn. bill. 
Passed H. Dec. 30. Passed S. Feb. 9. Sent to 


conference Feb. 10. 

H. R. 13520. Treasury-Post Office apprn, 
bill. Passed H. Dec. 15. Passed S. Feb. 7. Sent 
to conference Feb. 10. 

H. R. 13710. Interior Department apprn, 
bill. Passed H. Dec. 27. Passed S. Feb. 8, 
Sent to conference Feb. 10. 

Bridges 
Changes in status. 
H. R. 13974. Pend Oreille Lake, Sandpoint, 


Idaho, bridge. Passed H. Feb. 7. Passed S. 
eb. 10. 

H. R. 14129. Lake Michigan opposite en- 
trance to Chicago River, bridge; Michigan 
— a Passed H. Feb. 7. Passed S&S, 
eb. 10. 


H. R. 14200. St. Lawrence River, slesander 
Bay, N. Y. Passed H. Feb. 7. Passed S. Feb. 1 , 
H. R. 9385. Des Moines River, St. Francis- 
ville, Mo., bridge. Passed H. May 16. Passed 


|S. Feb. 10 


S. 5503. 
Kent 


Chesapeake Bay, Baltimore County, 
County, Md., bridge. Passed 8, 


Bushkill, Pa., 
The Dalles, 


to 


; Feb. 10. 


S. 5504. Delaware River, 
bridge. Passed S. Feb. 10. 
H. R. 14060. Columbia River, 


| Oreg., bridge, extend. Passed H. Feb. 7. Passed 
S. Feb. 10. 


District of Columbia 
Changes in status: 
S. 5553. To relieve destitution in District, 


| Reptd. to S. Feb. 9. 


H. R. 14204. To amend section 653 of Code 
of Law for District of Columbia. Reptd. to 
H. Feb. 9. 

H. R. 14392. For payment of taxes and as- 


sessments on family dwelling houses in Dis- 
trict in quarterly installments. Reptd. to H. 


| Feb. 


S. 4694. To amend Distr. of Columbia laws 
relating to abductions. Passed S. July 11. 
Reptd. to H. Feb. 10. 

H. R. 14643. District of Columbia appropri- 
ation bill. Reptd. to H. Feb. 11. 

S. J. Res. 248. To amend public resolutions 
of Jan. 14, 1933, regarding merger of street 
railway corporations operating in District. 
Passed S. Feb. 6. Reptd. to H. Feb. 11. 

H. R. 13750. To regulate bringin, 
tions for damages against District. 
H. Feb. 11. 


of ac- 
eptd. to 


Food and Drugs 
Changes in status: 

S. 4065. To authorize packing of oleomar- 
garine in tin and other suitable containers, 
Passed S. July 11. Reptd. to H. Feb, 10. 

Flood Control 
Changes in status: 

H. R. 6733. For estimates necessary for 
proper maintenance of flood-control work at 
Lowell Creek, Seward, Alaska. Passed H, Jan, 
16. Passed S. Feb. 10. 

Foreign Relations 
Changes in status: 

H. J. Res. 596. Authorizing Pres. to invite 
participation of other nations in Texas Cen- 
tennial Celebration. Reptd. to H. Feb. 11. 

Forestry 
Changes in status: 

H. R. 14226. For inclusion of certain lands 
in natl. forests in Idaho. Reptd. to H. Feb. 9. 

H. R. 14266. For creatio nof game refuge in 
Quachita National Forest, Ark, Reptd. to H, 
Feb. 1l. 

Indians 
Changes in status: 

S. 4589. To authorize Secy. of Interior to 
make payment of part of the expenses in- 
curred in securing improvements in drainage 
project of drainage district No. 1, Richardson 
County, Nebr. Passed S. Feb. 10. 

S. 5433. For relief of certain settlers on 
Mont. Passed 
S. Feb. 10. 

Immigration 
Changes in status: 

H. R. 12173. For deportation of certain alien 

seamen. Reptd. to H. Feb. 10, 
Irrigation 
Changes in status: 

S. 5382. For exchange of lands between Co- 
lonial Realty Co. and U. S, Passed S, Feb. 10, 
Labor 

Bills introduced: 

H. R. 14603. Connery. To require contrac- 
tors and subcontractors for erection of pub- 
lic buildings for U. S. or District of Columbia, 
to file statements under oath of wages paid, 
hours of laboy, etc.; Labor. 


H. R. 14518. To prevent interstate com 
merce in commodities manufactured wherg§\ 
employment is in excess of five days a wei 


or six hours a day. Reptd. to H. Feb, 10, 
Monuments 
Changes in status: 

S. J. Res. 237. For erection in Dept. of State 
Building of memorial to American diplomatic 
and consular officers who lost their lives un- 
der heroic circumstances. Passed S. Feb. 10, 

. National Defense 
Changes in status: 

H. R. 5329. To amend act for creation of 
naval reserve and Marine Corps reserve. 
Passed S. Feb. 10. 

S. 5539. Authorizing Secy. of Navy to grant 
site of lighter-than-air base, near Sunnyvale, 
Passed S. Feb. 10. 


S. 5555. For exchange of lands between city 


: lof San Diego and U. S. Passea S. Feb. 10. 
work to produce their customary output | 
|Los Angeles, Calif. 


S. 5537. To convey certain land in county of 
Passed S. Feb. 10. 
Naturalization 


H. R. 14581. Dickstein. To amend naturale 
uralization. 

Parks ' 
| Changes in status: 

5469. For creation of Morristown Natl, 
| Historical Park in State of New Jersey. Passed 
|S. Feb. 10. 
| Patriotic Observances 
Bills introduced. } 
| . J. Res. 252. Lewis. Directing President 
;to proclaim Oct. 11 General Pulaski’s Memo- 
| rial Day; Judiciary. 
| ‘H. J. Res. 518. To establish U. S. Georgia 
| Bicentennial Comm. Reptd. to H. Feb. 10. 
| Prohibition 
| Bills introduced: ‘ 
| H. J. Res. 592, Kennedy of Md. Proposing 
}amendment to Constitution relative to operas 
tion of Eighteenth Amendment; Judiciary. 
| Public Buildings and Grounds 

Changes in status, 
| §S. 5588. For acceptance of titles to sites for 
| public-building projects subject to reserva- 


tion of ore and mineral rights. Passed S&S. 
Feb. 10. 

Buls mtroduced: 

| S. 5611. Bankhead. To authorize Secy. of 


Treasury to acquire new site ‘in Huntsville, 
Ala., and to construct building thereon; Pub- 
lic Buildings and Grounds, 

Radio 
Changes in status: 

H. R. 7716. Clarifying law regarding ad- 
ministration and penalizing broadcasting of 
/lottery or gift enterprises. Passed H. Feb. 10, 
Passed S, Feb. 10. 
| Railroads 
| Bills introduced: 

S. 5604. -Dill. To require employment of 
American citizens on observation cars, club 
cars, and sleeping cars used by railroads in 
interstate commerce; Interstate Commerce. 

Rivers and Harbors 
Changes in status: 

S. J. Res. 235. Amending provisions in river 
and’ harbor laws relating to local cooperation 
in prosecution of waterway improvements, 
Passed S. Feb. 10. 
| Shipping 
| Changes in status: 
| §. 5581. Authorizing Secy. of Commerce to 
dispose of certain lighthouse reservations. 
|Passed 8. Feb. 10, 
| §. 4491. Amending shipping laws to regu- 
late intercoastal common carriers by water 
in transportation via Panama Canal. Passed 
S. June 1. Reptd. to H. Feb. 11. 
| Social Welfare 
| Bills introduced: 

H. J. Kes. 597. Buchanan. Apprns. to carry 
into effect act td authorize distribution of 
Govt.-owned cotton to Red Cross; Appropria- 
tions. 


| Taxation 
Bills introduced; 

H. J. Res. 594, Patman. Proposing. amend- 
ment to Constitution relative to taxes on 
certain incomes; Judiciary. 


Territories and Possessions 
| Changes in status; 


| S 41%. ‘To provide govt, for American 
Samoa. Passed 8. Feb, 24. Reptd. to H. Feb, 10. 
H. R. 311. To approve act of Territory of 


Hawaii for manufacture and gupply of elec- 
tric current for light and power within island 


;of Molokai, Passed H, Jan. 16, Passed S. 
Feb. 10. 

H. R. 7503. To repeal Executive order of 
Nov. 23, 1909, making enticing of laborers 


(Continued on Page 7, Column 6.) 
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PUBLIC UTILITIES 


— 


Waterway Treaty Accounting Practice Outlined 
In Associated Utility System 


Is Advanced for 


Committee Action 


St. Lawrénce Agreement Is_ 
Favorably Reported by 


Senate Subcommittee to 
Foreign Relations Group | 


| 
[Continued from Page 1.] | 
of Army Engineers, and Delos D. Cos-| 
grove, vice chairman of the Power Au-| 
thority. Each told the Committee there | 
was no thought of effecting a binding 
agreement but that an effort had been 
made to work out the basis for Crafting | 
a contract as to the shares which the Fed- | 
eral Government and the State of New 
York will bear in the ultimate cost of 
the project. 

Dissatisfaction with the provision of the 
findings that New York would share in 
the savings if the ultimate cost is less but | 
without commitment as to bearing addi- 
tional cost if the total ultimately exceeds 
the estimates, was expressed by Senators 
Glenn (Rep.), of Illinois, and Vandenberg | 
(Rep.), of Michigan. 5 

Senator Vandenberg made the point that 
the project would require seven years to 
complete and that, while costs now are 
low, they will in all probability be ma- | 
terially higher before the waterway and 
power project are ready for operation. 
General Pillsbury insisted, however, that| 
the fear was unfounded. He pointed out 
that the estimates upon which the findings | 
of the engineer-power authority confer- 
ence had based their accord were made in 
1926, a time when costs were well above the | 
current levels. It was his opinion, there- 
fore, that even should prices be restored to 
the 1926 levels, so much of the work would 
have been contracted for and completed in 
advance of that time that a safe margin! 
would remain to cover advancing costs. 


Vote by Subcommittee 

Five members of the subcommittee | 
voted in favor of the report to the full 
Committee. They were: Senators Borah, 
La Follette (Rep.), of Wisconsin; Vanden- 


berg, Robinson (Dem.), of Arkansas, and | 


Walsh (Dem.), of Montana. The negative 
votes were by Senators Glenn, and Wag- | 
ner (Dem.), of New York. Senators Borah 


and Robinson advised their colleagues, | 
the.| 


however, that they were reserving 
right to oppose the treaty when it is con- 
sidered by the full Committee. 

The reservation which the subcommittee 
voted to attach to the treaty itself pro- 


vided that “nothing in this treaty shall} 
be construed as confirmation of any claim | 


of the right to divert water of any sort. 
It was explained, during the discussion, 
that this reservation was desired by the 
State of New York that it may not be 
precluded from seeking settlement of ar- 
rangements affecting the use of water at 


Messina Point, N. Y., where a plant of | 
is | 
located. Previously, there had been testi- | 
mony to the effect that New York au-| 


the Aluminum Company of America 


thorities believed the Aluminum Com- 
pany’s water rights there were subject to 
question and the suggestion was made at 
one time that the matter should be tested 
in court. 

Conference Findings 


By including the reservation, the Com- | 


mittee sought to leave the way open so 


that the question may be settled, a pos- | 
sibility some Senators thought would be| 
removed without such a statement in the | 


treaty itself. 

The findings made by the joint confer- 
ence between the Army Engineers and the 
Power Authority representatives and which 
were read into the record follow in full 
text: e 

The Engineers of the United States and 
representatives of the Power Authority of 
the State of New York have conferred 
and recommend that the costs for which 
the United States is responsible in con- 
nection with the development of the In- 
ternational Rapids Section of the St. 


Lawrence River, as set forth in the esti- | 


mates 0: the final report of the Joint 
Board of Engineers (reconvened), dated 
April 9, 1932, be divided between the 
United States and the State of New York 
as follows: 

1. The United Siates to assume responsi- 
bility for the cost of all works for navi- 
gation. 

2. New York to assume $23,500,000 as its 
share of the cost of the works designated 
under division C of the report as “works 
common to navigation and power,” pro- 


vided that if the actual cost of construc- | 


tion of such common works be less than 
the cost estimated in the above report, 
the amount for which New York is liable 
under this division will be reduced by its 
proportionate shd¥e of such savings, 


3. New York to assume responsibility for | 


$29,295,500 as the estimated cost of its 
power house substructures, head and tail 
race excavations, etc., as set forth in divi- 
sion B, items Ia and IIa, provided that if 
the actual cost of construction of. such 
works be less than the cost estimated in 
the above report, the amount for which | 
New York is liable under this division | 
will be reduced by the amount o€ the 
savings. 
Delay of Certain Works 

It is understood that New York may 
elect to defer certain works under this 
division not essential to navigation, in 
which event New York will be responsible 
to the United States only for that part 
of the costs covering the works actually 
constructed, and subject to the same con- 
ditions as to savings set forth in the 
preceding paragraph. 

4. New York to assume responsibility 
Tor the actual cost of its power house 
superstructures and equipment, estimated 
“under section B, item I(b) and II (b) of 
the above report at $36,930,500, and may} 
elect to construct any or all of these works 
through its own agencies. 

If during the progress of the work, the 
United States, at the request of the State 
of New York, undertakes to construct any 
portion of the items mentioned in this 
paragraph, the same will be installed at 
actual cost. 

Benefit From Savings 

5. In the event that the State of New 
York elects, the United States to assume 
responsibility for construction of the works 
in their entirety at a cost to New York 
representing the sum of the costs above 
set forth, or a total of $89,726,000, pro- 
vided that if the actual cost be less than 
this amount, New York will receive *the 
benefit of the said savings. 


On the basis above set forth the esti-| 
mated cost to the United States for works | 
in the International Rapids section, to be | A 
paid from the Federal Treasury under the} port 


terms of the treaty, becomes $125,765,250. 
The above recommendations are based 
upon the assumption that the State of New 
York shall have the right to utilize for 
power all the flow of the St. Lawrence 
River in the International Rapids section 
allocated to the United States by the! 
treaty, other than that required for navi- 
gation, together with title to the power 


| Army. 


Transcript of Testimony Concerns Procedure 
In New England Association 


A 


cerning the Association. 


The witnesses were examined by Robert E. Healy, Commisison chief counsel. The 
late Edgar A. McCulloch, Commissioner, presided. 


(Excerpts from Mr. Golding’s testimony 


were continued with excerpts from Mr. Styx’s testimony in the issue of Feb. 10.) 
Further excerpts from Mr. Styx’s testimony follow: 
Do you take any exception to that+ 


statement? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What exception do you take to it? | 

A. It is true that the fixed capital of the| 
operating subsidiaries has been appraised and 
that the difference between the book value 
of the fixed capital of the subsidiaries and 
the values arrived at as the result of the ap-| 
praisal have been entered on records that | 
have been termed in this investigation as side | 
records. In the consolidated. balance sheet, | 
however, the item which enters into the fixed 
capital account is composed of several parts. 
First, the original book value of the fixed| 
capital as shown by the individual operating 
companies. Second, the excess of the value 
of the fixed capital on an appraised basis 
over and above the original cost of the stock | 
to the New England Gas & Electric Associ- | 
ation and, third, the excess of the cost of | 
those stocks to the New England Gas & Elec- 
tric Association over and above the book value 
of the stocks after the books have been ad- 
justed“to an appraised basis. 

Q. You have stated three elements taken 
into consideration, as you say, in arriving at 
the amount at which this fixed capital is | 
recorded? A. Yes, sir. | 

Q. One of them is book value of fixed 
capital as it appears on the books of the 
operating companies? 

A. The original cost on the books of the 
operating companies; that is right. 


++ + 


Q. I do not know whether it is original 
cost or not, Mr. Styx. In arriving at this 
figure which appears in the consolidated bal- 
ance sheet was fixed capital included after | 
the amount at which it appears on the books | 
}of the operating companies? 

A. That is one of the elements in this 
| fixed capital account. 

Q. Was it recorded at exactly the same| 
amount at which fixed capital was carried 
on the books of the operating company? 

A. The sum total of the amounts shown 
by the operating companies’ fixed capital 
account is less than this amount on the con- 
solidated balance sheet. | 

Q. Is it less by approximately $39,000,000? 
A. Xt ts. | 

Q. Now. in addition, I understand you have 
said that in this amount of fixed capital 
there is included an amount that represents 
the excess of the cost of the investment in 
those operating companies to New England 
Gas & Electric Association over the book 
value of those investments as shown by the 
books of the operating company. Is that 
right? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Is it not the practice in getting up a 
consolidated statement to eliminate the in- 
tercompany investment? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Then it is not a fact that fixed capital 


Housing of Jobless 
By Army Discussed 


Objections Stated in Senate 
To Mr. Couzens’ Proposal 
For Aid of Unemployed 


| ‘The annual appropriation bill for the 
Army, carrying $350,000,000, was left by 
|the Senate unfinished as adjourned Feb. 
11, after it had met an obstacle in the 
form of an amendment by Senator Couz- 
}ens (Rep.), of Michigan, to open up Army 

barracks and camps as homes for unem- 
| ployed youths. 

The Couzens amendment developed a 
debate that lasted throughout the day’s 
| session for Senator Reed (Rep.), of Penn- 
| sylvania, in charge of the bill, was op- 
| posed to the plan. The Committee on 
| Military Affairs, of which Senator Reed is 
| chairman, had reported a bill to the same 
end with recommendation that it be 
| killed. 

Senators Reed and Couzens each sub- | 
|mitted figures to show what the amend- 
;ment would cost for housing, feeding and 
| clothing unemployed youths between the 
ages of 16 and 24 years, but they were 
not in agreement. Senator Reed contended 
the cost would be $366 a year per man, 
| while Senator Couzens contended it would 
be materially less. Sentaor Reed calcu- 
lated the total cost at $109,000,000 for the 
year in which the amendment would op- 
| erate. 

| The Couzens amendment would direct 
| the War Department to take in for hous- 
|ing the maximum number for which bar- 
|racks and tents are available. The Mich- 
|igan Senator said that would be about 
| 88,000 and he quoted a letter from the 
War Department to that effect. 

There was argument also over the ques- 
tion whether in event the barracks were 
thus opened, the youths so benefited 
should be drilled in military tactics and 
subjected to other military discipline. Sen- 
ator Couzens said he left that up to the 
War Departnient by granting authority to 


|it to prescribe rules and regulations for 


admission to the camps, but his state- 


|ment did not satisfy some of the Senators 


who called attention that the beneficiaries 
of the act would not be members of the 


works and the lands upon which they are 
situated and which may be necessary and 
convenient for their operation. Feb. 7, 
1933. 


Cost Division Made 
On Seaway Project 


'Share of State of New York Is 
Determined at Conference 


Albany, N. Y., Feb. 11. 


The division of costs of the develop- 
ment in the International Rapids section 
of the St. Lawrence River between the 
United States and the State of New York, 
as incorporated in an agreement between 
Army engineers and the New York Power 
Authority, has been reported to Governor 
Lehman by Frank P. Walsh, chairman of 
the Power Authority, according to a state- 
ment issued from the Governor's office. 

The State, according to the agreement, 
will assume a total of $89,726,000, leaving 
$125,765,250 to be paid from the Federal 
Treasury for this part of the project. The 
Statement follows in full text: 

Frank P. Walsh, chairman of the Power 
uthority, today (Feb. 8) submitted a re- 
to Governor Lehman, including the 
joint recommendations arrived at by the 
engineers of the War Department and 
representatives of the Power Authority, 
covering the division of the cost of the 


| development in the International Rapids 


section of the St. Lawrence River between 
the United States and the State of New 


(Continued on Pave 6, Column 7.) 


CCOUNTING practices of the New England Gas & Electric Association, sub- 
holding company of the Associated Gas & Electric Co., relative to an increase 
in the fixed capital account of the Association and the filing of income tax returns 
were described in testimony before the Trade Commission Dec. 5. 

Witnesses were Frank H. Golding, president of the Association, and Henry A. 
Styx, vice president of Utility Accounting and Tax Consultant Service, an organiza- 
tion controlled by H. C. Hopson, an officer of the Associated utility system. Also 
O. C. Van Zandt and W. B. Horne, examiners, amplified previous testimony con- 
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were printed in the issue of Feb. 9 and 








as it appears in this consolidated balance 
sheet is the appraisal figure, dollar for dollar? 
A. I do not think it is purely that; no, sir. | 

Q. Is not the amount at which fixed capital | 
is carried here exactly the same amount as 
shown by the appraisal? A. No, sir. 

Q. It is my information it is. You can tell 
me wherein I am mistaken. 

A. The sum total of the individual appraisal 
does not equal this $97,000,000. 


+++ 


Q. By how much does it fail to equal it? 
Can you tell me that? 

A. Offhand, I cannot; but there are some 
situations where the cost of the stocks to the 
New England Gas & Electric Association are 
in excess of the book values of the particu- 
lar stocks, even after the fixed capital ac- 
counts have been adjusted to the appraisal. | 

Q. All right Now, these appraisals Mr. Van | 
Zandt has testified were not recorded on the 
books of the operating company but were re 
corded in so-called side records. Is it no 
true that under the regulations in force in 
Massachusetts these appraisals cannot be re- 
corded on the books of the operating com- 
panies under the Public Service Commission's | 
regulations? A. That is my understanding. 

Q. Do you still maintain that these ap- | 
praisals have been recorded on the books of 
the operating companies? A. No, sir. 

Q. Taking fixed capital as it appears in 
those“consolidated balance sheets, and I think 
we have agreed that the total thereof is| 
shown by the balance sheet, the consolidated 
balance sheet is about $39,000,000 in excess 
of the values as shown on the books of the 
companies whose fixed capital were included? 
A. That is right. 

Q. Does the inclusion of the appraisal in | 
the fixed capital have an effect upon items, 
on the liability or capital side of the consoli- 
dated balance sheet? A. Yes, sir. | 


+++ 


Q. What is the first item that appears on 
the liability side of the consolidated balance | 
sheet? | 

A. Capital shares and surplus of the New 
England Gas & Electric Association $30,531,- | 
652.30. . 

Q. At that date what did the total stock | 





|bone tuberculosis. 


|New England Gas 


Death Traceable 
To Prior Injury 


Is Compensable 


Connecticut Supreme Court) 


Holds That 1927 Amend- 
“ment to Law 
Preclude Recovery 


Hartford, Conn., Feb. 11. 


A 1927 amendment to the Connecticut 
workmen’s compensation law providing 
that “a personal injury shall not be deemed 
to arise out of the employment unless 
causally traceable to the employment, 
other than through weakened resistance 
or lowered vitality” does not preclude an 
award when death ‘or disability can be 


weakened resistance or lowered vitality, 
the State Supreme Court has just held in 
the case of Bratz v. Harry Maring Jr., 
et al. 


The effect of the amendment, the court 


said, is to bar compensation where low-’ 


ered resistance itself constitutes 


In the present case the employe had 
injured his knee at work. Later, after 


|considerable medical treatment, a severe 


infection set in which was diagnosed as 
Subsequently he died 
of pulmonary tuberculosis. The Commis- 


| sioner found that the death was not caused 


by or connected with the knee injury. 
The case was remanded to the Superior 


Court to determine whether there was | 


sufficient evidence concerning causal con- 
nection between the injury and the death 
to establish the plaintiff’s claim. 





surplus of New England Gas & Electric As- 
sociation appear as per its books? 
A. The capital stock and surplus of the 


shown by its books as of Dec. 31, 
taled $26,875,627.22. 


Q. This was how much less than the 
amount that you have just read to us in the 
consolidated balance_sheet of something over 


$30,000,000? A. $3,656,025.08. 

Q. Were some of the appraisals that we have 
been talking about made by Mr. Cheney? A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. When the appraisals were carried into 
this consolidated balance sheet, were the 


{Continued on Page 6, Column 5.] 
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Improvement in Steel, 


And Clothing 


| Activity in production and distribution 
| lines was little changed in the aggregate 





Does Not) during the week ended Feb. 4, according | 


|to data assembled by the Survey of Cur- 
|rent Business issued by the Department 


|of Commerce Feb. 12, which follows in 
full text: 

| Some industries have recorded further 
| advances, gains for the week being re- 
ported for the steel, airplane, boot and 
| shoe, textile and apparel, industries. Au- 
|tomobile production was lower after the 
|sharp advance of the preceding two weeks. 
|Marketings of agricultural products were 
|also lower for the week. Business so far 


|traced to an original injury “by way of” | this year has continued well below a year 


|ago, and the movement of the weekly sta- 
|tistics suggests doubt as to whether the 
| complete data for the month of January 
| will show the full seasonal improvement 
lin business usual for the month. The 
New York Times business index for the 


; the | four weeks ended Jan. 28 averaged 55.1, as} 
| claimed original injury for which com-/compared with 56.9 in December. 
pensation is sought. 


Car- 
loadings declined 24,000 cars in the final 
|fuli week of January, mainly as a result 
/of the fall in loadings of coal. 

The commedity price structure was 
firmer last week than in the recent past. 
|Fisher’s index of wholesale prices was 
'again lower for the week, but the drop 
was only from 55.5 to 55.3 and both agri- 
/cultural and nonagricultural prices showed 
only fractional declines. 


Financial markets were unsettled, inter- 
|preting unfavorably the news of the week 


=|Gross Earnings Tax Urged 
| In Iowa on Pipe Line Firms | 


& Electric Association as | 
1929, to- 


Des Moines, Iowa, Feb. 11. 


A bill (S. 213) has been introduced in 


|the Senate by Senator G. W. Patterson. | 
proposing a gross earnings tax on pipe line | 


companies. 

The bill would levy 5 per cent tax on 
the gross receipts from intrastate business 
;of the pipe line companies, and would 
jexempt them from payment of property 
| tax. 


Little Change Shown in Week 
In Production and Distribution | 


/ INSURANCE SUPERVISION 





Five Insurance Measures 
Offered in Iowa Senate 
Des Moines, Iowa, Feb. 11, 
| Five insurance bills have been intro- 
|duced in the Iowa Senate by Sénator 
> . |Irving Knudson, chairman of the Senate 
Airplane, Shoe, Textile | tnsursnce committee. j 
° z ; | One bill would provide that mutual in- 
Lines I S F ound surance comanies could not operate un- 
less they have $5,000 in cash on hand, 
: irrespective of reinsurance. The ‘bill 
| which included important dividend re-/ further provides that contributions may 
| ductions. The effects were more pro-|be accepted to raise $5,000, but that no 
nounced in the stock market where aver-/| agreements can be made to repay them 
jage ae have — ae 4 until a surplus of $5,000 has been acquired. 
}around the low points previously touched | A second bill clarifi 
jin the final quarter of 1932, following the | y-te the provisions tor detainee tie 
;Summer recovery. Money in circulation end reserve values 
jagain recorded a _contraseasonal rise. Another measure a 
|Bank deposits were slightly lower. Bank | visions prohibiting aed ee 
|debits outside New York were higher but | trom engaging in life assessment ins 
|the increase was not as large as in the | 5 i.06 business " tf 
|same week of 1932. Money rates were UN-| He fourth bill wo: 

: uld r - 
|changed from the quotations of the pre-| tion o¢ reciprocal Saopaintiee ane 
jeeding week. The loan account of the| ame examination provision applicable to 
reporting member’ banks, however, in- | cther insurance companies 
creased by $126,000,000 and, while this rep- | "70, Atty uouia noemit casualtly 4 
resented mainly security transactions, ance policies to ‘auhaie ropert ‘eats 
there was an increase in the commercial caused by animals eee 8 
loans of $40,000,000. : : 


+ 
WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS 
(Weekly average 1923-25=100) 
Feb. Jan. Jan. Feb. Jan. Jan. Feb. Jan. Feb. Feb, 
23 er 8 


4 28 O21 6/ 3 i 
1933 1933 1933 1932 1932 1932 1931 1931 1930 1930 


54.0 54.6 62.8 62.2 62.8 77.6 77.5 97.5 97.4 
54.7 °548 61.5 61.3 62.9 79.4 788 92.9 94.2 


General Business: 
*Composite Index—New York Times 
+;Composite Index—Business/Week....... 


Production and Distribution: 
Bituminous coal production (da. av.).... 
| Construction contracts awarded 37 States 
(da. av.) ..... CRPEKS AKO CeseM: Ot 
Cattle receipts . 
Cotton receipts 
Electric current 
Freight-car loadings 
Hog receipts 
§Lumber production 
Petroleum production (da@. AV.)...sssecees 
Steel ingot production 
|} Wheat receipts .........sscocccccvceccees 
Wholesale Prices: 
Fisher's Index (1926=100) 
All commodities (120) 
Agricultural products (30) 
Nonagricultural products (90) 
Copper, electrolytic 
Cotton, middling. New York 
| Iron and steel, composite 
Wheat, No. 2 red, Kansas City 
| Finance: 
Bank debits outside N. Y. C. (da. av.).... 58.2 *53.9 
| Bank loans (F. R. member banks) 
| Bond prices (da. av.) 
Business failures 
Federal reserve ratio 
Interest rates: 
Call money (da. av.) 
Time money (da. av.) 
Money in circulation (da. av.) ss. 
| Net demand deposits 
Stock prices (da. av.) 
| Time deposits 
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Spicy leaves of 
TURKISH tobacco 
are strung to dry 
and cure in the sun. 


e that’s something about cigarettes 


| never knew betore 


I'd never thought much about what’s inside a Chest- 


the ciyarette hal Milder 
the cigarette that. Lustes Letter 


erfield cigarette. But I have just been reading something 


that made me think about it. 


Just think of this, some of the tobacco in Chesterfield 


—the Turkish—comes from 


4000 miles away! And 


before it is shipped every single leaf is packed by hand. 


All because Turkish tobacco 


is so small and delicate. 


Of course I don’t know much about making cigarettes, 
but I do know this—that Chesterfields are milder and 


have a very pleasing aroma and taste. They satisfy—and 


that’s what counts with me! 


© 1933, Liscarr & Myaas Tosacco Co. 








RAILROADS .. 


Refusal of I. C. C. 
To Rehear. Case 
On Rates Argued 


Carriers in Western Trunk- 
line Territory 
New Economic Condition 
Justifies Revision 














Refusal of the Interstate Commerce 
commission to grant a rehearing to car- 
riers in the so-called western trunk line 
territory to show changed economic con- 
ditions allegedy justifying an adjustment | 
of an order of the Commission reducing | 
certain freight rates to be charged by the) 


Declare : 





carriers on petroleum and its products | 
was attacked by the railroads in an ap-| 
peal heard by the Supreme Court of the! 
United States Feb. 9 and 10. 

The Commission defended the validity | 
of its order, which reduced rates on pe-| 
troleum and its products from points of | 
origin in the Midcontinent oil field to} 
designated destinations in North Dakota | 
and in northwestern Minnesota, contend- | 
ing that there was no necessity for it to) 
grant a rehearing since the close of the 
record on which the order was based. | 


Asks Reversal of Decision | 


Edward M. Reidy, assistant chief coun- 
sel of the Commission, asked reversal of 
a lower court decision which enjoined en- 
forcement of the order on the ground that 
the record of the Commission was not 
representative of present conditions and 
therefore it should have granted the car- 
riers’ petition for a rehearing. 

The order of the Commission was en-| 
tered Dec. 1, 1931, making the rates effec- | 
tive March 15, 1932. The record before | 
the Commission had closed Jan. 15, 1930. | 
The railroads filed a petition Feb. 3, 1932, 
for a rehearing. 

Mr. Reidy told the court that there was 
no necessity for the Commission to grant 
a rehearing to show changed conditions 
occurring since the closing of the record, 
because at the time-of its decision it had | 
just concluded a nation-wide investiga- | 
tion into the condition of the carriers | 
caused by the depression, as a result of | 
which it had permitted increases for a} 
limited period in certain selected com- 
modities. 


Grain Case Cited | 


- He distinguished this case from Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. Co. v. United | 
States, 284 U. S. 248, the so-called Grain 
Case, decided by the Supreme Court dur- | 
ing its last term, in which it was held 
that a record closed in September, 1928, | 
could not be regarded as representative 
of conditions existing in 1931, and that 
the Commission’s action in refusing to 
grant a rehearing to permit the presenta- 
tion of evidence relating to existing con- 
dition was a denial of a right. 

Mr. Reidy declared that at no time be- 
tween the date when the hearing was 
closed and the date of the Commission’s 
decision did the significance of changed 
conditions become apparent to the car- 
riers. 

Previous Action 

“Presumably the carriers were willing 
to take their chances upon a favorable 
Commission decision,” he said. “Failing 
that, the decision in the Grain Rates case, 
decided Jan. 4, 1932, advanced a new rea- 
son as to how the Commission’s action 
might be defeated, for on Feb. 3, 1932, a 
petition for rehearing alleging changed 
conditions was filed.” 

Distinguishing the present case from 
the Grain case, Mr. Reidy pointed out 
that only 5 out of 10 carriers affected by 
the former contested the Commission’s 
order and that the case involved the rates 
on a single commodity, petroleum and its 
products, moving in part over the lines 
of the appellees and covering only a rela- 
tively small part of the destination ter- 
ritory served by them. In the Grain rate 
case, he said, a $20,000,000 reduction in 
revenues was involved, contrasted with 
$600,000 for the appellee and other par- 
ticipating carriers. 

Amount of Revenue Affected 

“We do not believe that in its decision 
in the Grain case this court was laying 
down a general principle of law to be 
followed regardless of the facts of the 
case,” he said. “Furthermore, the amount 
of revenue affected, whether $600,000 or 
$20,000,000 may make a very material dif- 
ference as to whether an order is valid 
or invalid.” 

He quoted figures showing that the re- 
fined petroleum products traffic of the 
Great Northern Railway increased in 1931 
by 300 cars over 1930, and almost 2,500 cars 
over 1929. He also cited figures showing 
an increase in petroleum traffic over the 
Northern Pacific Railway. 

M. L. Countryman Jr., counsel for the 
appellee carriers, told the court that the 
change in conditions which made neces- 
sary a rehearing in this and the Grain 
case was not a mere decline in carrier 
revenues but was a changed economic 
order of things, accompanied by a radical 
change in méthods of carrying on the com- 
merce of the country, a shifting of traffic 
to new modes of transportation and dis- 
tribution and a serious decline in the traffic 
of railroads. Under such circumstances, 
he said, the lower court did not err in find- 


ing that the Commission exceeded its 
powers in denying the petition for re- 
hearing. 


The admitted change in conditions was 
vegarded by the Commission as of no con- 
sequence in the adjustment of the rates 
to which the order related, he asserted, 
alleging that such a view was manifestly 
unfair. 

Figures Are Quoted 


Fie quoted figures showing that the de- 
cline in traffic upon the lines of the 
principal carriers affected by the order 
emounted to 32.48 per cent in freight 
teaffic and 37.02 per cent in passenger 
traffic. Section 15a (2) of the Interstate 
Commerce Act requires the Commission, 


in the exercise of its power to prescribe 
just and reasonable rates, to initiate, 
modify, establish or adjust such rates so 
that the carriers, as a whole or by rate 
groups or territories, will earn a fair 
return upon the aggregate value of their 
properties. 

The action taken by the Commission in 
the 15 Per Cent Case, 1931, did not relieve 
it of the duty to rehear this case, he said, 
quoting from the lower court decision to 
the effect that if the Commission did 
take into consideration in deciding the 
present case the changed economic condi- 
tions which had been disclosed in the 15 
Per Cent Case, and the increases there 
authorized on petroleum products, and 
was of the opinion that the order which 
it made in the present case was fair and 
proper, such opinion was not equivalent of 
a hearing because it gave no opportunity 
to the carriers to present evidence or 
arguments. 

Kar! K. Gartner, counsel for the North- 
west Petroleum Association, argued briefly 
im opposition to the injunction relief 
sought by and granted to the carriers. 
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Minority Report on Competition Reports Announced Trade Conditions 4¥@tion Service 
Of Government With Business 





Representative Cox Dissents From Certain 


Phases of Committee Recommendations 





MINORITY report from the Shannon 


A 


Representative Cox (Dem.), of Camilla, 


special House committee on Government 


competition with private industry has just been submitted to the House by 


Ga., supplementing the majority report. 


(This report was published in the issues of Feb. 9 and 10.) 
Mr. Cox said he did not agree with many of the majority findings, as they too 


largely reflect the trader’s viewpoint, bu 


t he took special exception only to the 


majority recommendations to abolish the Federal barge line service arid to the ma- 
jority recommendations regarding the Federal Farm Board and that Board's policies 


toward cooperatives. 


“The recommendation to abolish the barge line service,” he said, “is the result 
of .a complete want of understanding of the whole transportation problem in those 


areas of the country where the influence 


of the service is felt.” 


As to the Farm Board, Mr. Cox concurs only with the majority recommendation 


for repeal of section 9 of the Agricultural 
to stabilizing operations. As to the rest, 


Marketing Act—the section which relates 
his minority report says the Committee 


“have completely missed the philosophy of group action among farmers,” demon-} 
strated its complete lack of social viewpoint, and “failed to see the advantage of 


group action among farmers.” 
Mr. Cox’s minority report follows in ful 
Variance of Views 


I dislike to disagree with my colleagues with | 
whom I have labored so pleasantly. What is 
here said is not intended to question the sin- | 
cerity of their views as expressed in the re-| 
port. With many of the findings I do not| 
agree, but other than to say that they too 
largely reflect the views of the trader, and to 
avoid the appearance of being entirely out of 
line with the thought embodied in the report, ! 
I take special exception only to the findings 
made with respect to abolishing the Federal 
Barge Line service conducted by the Inland 
Waterways Corporation, and the recommenda- 
tion relating to the Farm Boar and its poli- 
ciés toward cooperatives. 

The: recommendation of the Committee to 
abolish the Barge Line service I think is the 
result of a complete want of understanding 
of the whole transportation problem in those 
areas of the country where the influence of | 
the service is felt. | 


Farm Board Recommendations 


In this dissent I am mainly concerned with 
the recommendations as to the Farm Board 
and the cooperatives, except that I concur in 
the recommendation that Section 9 of the} 
Agricultural Marketing Act be repealed. 

I regret that the majority of the Committee 
have accepted without qualification the atti- 
tude ‘of the private trader in farm commodi- | 
ties. Being from the industrial centers or 
from the cities in the agricultural regions, 
these: members of this Committee have com- | 
pletely missed the philosophy of group action | 
among farmers throughaut not only this sec- | 
tion: of the report but other sections as well. | 
The Committee demonstrates its complete | 
lack. of sqcial viewpoint, and thereby has/| 
failed to see or ignores the advantage of group 
action among farmers in dealing with the com- 
plicated, involved and intricate farm problem 
m9 its relationship with the existing economic 
ofder. 


Limitations on Agriculture 

The point of view of the traders in farm | 
products and their allies is that the Govern- 
ment at the most should apply only the same 
measures and should enforce the same limita- 
tions on agriculture that it does on industry; 
but, as a matter of fact. if they understood 
the farm problem and desire to be fair with 
farmers they should know “hat the problems 
are entirely different and canont be reached 
with the same devices, neither are the oppor- 
tunities for abuse of the consumer inherent 
in farm organization business policies. 

These fundamentals have been recognized 
in many of our basic laws, among which is 
the Clayton amendment to the Sherman law, 
which exempts farmers from the provisions 
of the Anti-trust Act. Second, the Govern- 
ment recognizes the fundamental distinc- 
tion between a cooperative association owned 
and controlled by farmers for collective buy- 
ing and selling and a business operated for 
profit. Third, the Capper-Volstead Act, which 
legalizes cooperatives 1nd recognizes the need 
in the interest of the producer and consumer 
of permitting cooperatives to purchase quan- 
tities of agricultural products to an amount 
equal to that delivered by its members. 


Reasons for Provisions 


Among the many reasons for such a pro- 
vision is to prevent gluts and famines in 
markets manipulated by private traders and 
speculators, who have no interest in either 
the producer or the consumer, but who are 
interested only in margins of profit. The 
manipulation of markets conducive to profits 
to themselves against the interests of the 
producer and consumer are not uncommon. 

The recommendations of this committee 
as written would reversé the policies of this 
country towards encouraging organization of 
farmers, because the inhibitions placed upon 
the administrative agencies are such that it 
would destroy the practical possibiliity of 
being of assistance to the cooperatives. To 
continue to encourage, in accordance with 
the declared platforms of both political par- 
ties, means to not only continue existing 
policies as provided in our basic laws re- 
ferred to, but also perpetuate and enlarge 
the services now performed under the Ag- 
ricultural Marketing Act 

Urges Federal Encouragement 

In the face of existing conditions in argi- 
culture, largely due to the inability of agri- 
culture to control production, and other eco- 
nomic and political forces which are more 
largely controllable by organized industry, 
which existing conditions express themselves 
in agricultural commodity prices standing at 
61, while industrial prices stand at 106, it is 
inconceivable that any group of fairminded 
men should seek to take away from agricul- 
ture the encouragement which this Govern- 
ment, through legislation, has given it in 
dealing collectively with the difficult economic 
problems, which are distinctly the problems 
of the group. 

The little encouragement which Congress 
has given to group action among farmers by 
lending them the credit of the Government 
on a reasonably sound basis of security, and 
giving them exemption from anti-trust laws, 
whose spirit they could not violate even if 
they wanted to on account of the uncon- 
trollable large numbers of individual pro- 
ducers and the inability of getting a sufficient 
number of them organized to possibly restrain 
trade, and to exempt them from income taxes 
is negligible in comparison with the advan- 
tages which industry, banking, labor and other 
groups have in availing themselves of group 
action. No better evidence need be offered of 
this fact than that referred to above, namely: 
The relative prices of agricultural and indus- 
trial products as compared with pre-war prices 
or in comparing the financial straits of the 
farmer and the manufacturer, or comparing 
the standard of living between the groups. 

Attitude of Industry 

There has grown up in this country among 
industrially minded people a feeling that it is 
the responsibility of agriculture to provide 
cheap food and cheap raw materials for indus- 
try and that any attempt on the part of 






farmers to avail themselves of the instrumen- 


+ 


|} quate margins, 


1 text: 





talities of society to control the limiting eco- 
nomic factors in theiy industry is unsound. 
Today industry is operating on approxi- 


| mately 25 per cent capacity through-the power 
of group action, which is legalized by national | 


statute, and as a result of such organized 

group action in industry it is able to maintain 

prices of its products above pre-war levels. 
If agriculture could use the same device 


In Railway Cases 





Examiners’ Recommendations 
Made Public by Interstate 
Commerce Commission 





The Interstate Commerce Commission | 
has just made public examiners’ proposed 
reports in rate cases which are sum- 
marized as follows: 


Cotton padding: No. 25311.—Pittsburgh Water- 
proofing Company v. Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road: Rates on cotton padding, in less-than- 
| carloads, from East Point, Ga., to Pittsburgh, | 
|Pa., and Chicago, Ill., found not unreason- 
jable. Complaint dismissed 
| Petroleum: No. 25359.—East Texas Refining 
} Company v. Alabama Centrol Railroad: Rates 
on petroleum products from Longview, Tyler, | 
and Bodie, Tex., to destinations in the South- 
east, found not unreasonable or otherwise un- | 
|lawful, Complaint dismissed. | 
| Pine poles: No. 25393.—Pensacota Creosoting | 
|} Company v. Louisville & Nashville Railroad: | 
| Rate charged on a carload of creosoted yellow- 
io poles from Pensacola, Fla., to Welch, W. 
Va., found inapplicable. Applicable rates found 
|mot unreasonable. Reparation awarded. | 

Coal: No. 25419.—Fairbanks-Morse & Com-| 
|} pany v. Alton & Southern Railroad: 
| 1, Rates on bituminous coal, in carloads, | 
from Illinois, Indiana, and western Kentucky | 
to Beloit, Wis.. found not unreasonable, ex-| 
}cept from certain mines in the Princeton-' 
| Ayrshire group in Indiana which are found | 
| unreasonable. Reasonable rates prescribed for | 

the future. i 
| 2. Rates on bituminous coal, “in carloads, 
from Illinois, Indiana, and western Kentucky | 
|to Beloit, Wis., found unduly ‘prejudicial to 
| Beloit, and unduly preferential of Rockford, 





| tries follows in full text: 


; the required funds needed for replacements. 





Abroad Analyzed 
In Weekly Review, 


Developments in Industry) 


And Commerce Outlined 
In Survey Issued by the 
Department of Commerce | 


Recent developments in business and 
industry in countries of Latin America’ are | 
analyzed in the weekiy survey of world 
trade just issued by the Department of 
Commerce, The review is based on dis- 
patches from trade commissioners sta- 
tioned in principal cénters abroad. The 
section dealing with Latin American coun- 


_Bolivia.—The economic and commercial | 
situation in January continued to be unfavor- 
able, influenced by the international problems 
and the government's need of funds for sup- 
plying the army. Importations continue re- | 
stricted to a minimum and also to those| 
articles considered of first necessity, for which 
the demand is greater than the supply as the 
Exchange Control Board is unable to grant 


Because of this scarcity, the Board has 
adopted the policy of calling for bids from | 
prospective suppliers of foodstuffs and other 
prime commodities instead of apportioning 





and contract its production accordingly, the | Mi. a rates prescribed for the| drafts among the various commercial con- | 
disparity between the farmer and the in- u es = ‘ | cerns. has been reported that the Board 
dustrial dollar would be entirely different. |, Rags: No. 25464— Cannon Mills Company v./ will call for offers covering the country’s | 


In fact, they could be kept on a par with 
each other. The ability of industry and the 
inability of agriculture to effectively use this 
one governmental device is sufficient reason 
for the Government doing everything it can 
to make up for the inequalities. 


Loans to Cooperatives 

The contention of the agricultural trades, 
as refiected in this report, that the credit 
offered to cooperatives should be kept upon 
& sound commercial baSis, that is, with ade- 
simply means, stripped of 
its camouflage, that the Government should 
not make loans to these organizations, be- 
cause commercial banks are quite ready to 
make loans on that basis at the present time. 

Experience demonstrates that loans to 
farmer cooperatives are as safe as loans to 
private corporations, because there are ways 
by which these loans can be safeguarded 
other than through the customary means of 
putting up collateral, which they do not al- 
ways have. The cooperative, for instance, 
builds up reserves out of deductions from 
sales, which over a period of years supplies 
its needs for capital funds, but pending the 
accumulation of such reserves, capital funds 
must be had if the cooperative is to effi- 
ciently operate. It is the loaning of capital 
funds, which experience demonstrates are safe 
loans but which commercial banks can not 
make, that the private trader objects to. A 
large portion of the more than $300,000,000 
loaned by the Farm Board to the cooperatives 
have supplied such capital needs, and records 
of the Farm Board show that losses from such 
loans have been negligible. In fact, much less 
than well-managed commercial banks have 
lost from what they have regarded as well- 
secured commercial loans. 

Distinction in Services 

The demand of private traders that if the 
Government loaned money to the cooperatives, 
it should also loan it to them at an equal 
rate is likewise unjustified on account of the 
completely opposite purpose of cooperative 
and private marketing agencies. 
agencies have a profit incentive, buy as 
cheaply as possible from the farmer and sell 
as high as the traffic will bear, while the co- 
operative, interested in marketing each unit 
of the product of its producers, seeks to find 
an outlet for those products at the highest 
price determined by the law of supply and 
demand and to return to the growers that 
price less the cost of economical operation. 

In other words, the private trader seeks to 
exploit both the producer and the consumer, 
while the cooperative seeks to perform an 
economical marketing service in the interest 
of both. It is in the interest of society, there- 
fore. to encourage the cooperative in_ its 
laudable undertaking, and for that reason it is 
justified in lending the credit of the Govern- 
ment without loss to itself to a superior sys- 
tem of marketing. 

Basis of Economic Order 

Our whole economic order is based upon the 
requirements of industry and commerce. Ag- 
riculture has been forced to adapt itself to 


| the machinery of business designed for the 


use of industry and commerce. The 
process of nature makes it difficult, and in 
some instances, impossible to deal with the 
forces which are relatively simply in 
made industries. 
ning of a planting season the farmer must 
determine the acreage he will plant to dif- 
ferent crops. He cannot accurately deter- 
mine either his yield, cost, or the price at 
which the products can be sold. After the 
planting season is over he can neither con- 
tract nor expand his operations, when he 
fittds he has made a mistake in so far as the 


prospective demand and supplies are con- 
cerned 
Industry can, with reasonable accuracy, 


plan the volume of its output, ascertain 
cost of production and within reasonable 
limits. estimate the owrice at which a cer- 
tain’ volume of production can be absorbed, 
but if for any reason it is to the advantage 
of the manufacturer to retard or accelerate 
his production he can easily do so. The 
credit system is designed to meet his particu- 
lar needs. He has a 30, 60 or 90-day turnover 
from raw materials to the “sale and collec- 
tion for his finished products. Agriculture's 
period of 
to three years. 

Elements to Be Considered 
of these things are in the 
must be considered 
the proper functions of 
wards agriculture The 
behind which industry 
reservoir of reserves, 
superiority complex, has been largely 
the wealth created by agriculture during the 
past 150 years 

We have gone so far with the policy of un- 
dermining the economic foundation upon 
which this country was founded and builded 
that we are in great danger of social dis- 
turbances of the first magnitude. 

This country can not afford to take away 
at this crucial time one particle of assist- 
ance to agriculture, or in any way discour- 
age farmers from dealing with their common 


All 
They 
the Government 

protective 
has built its 


problems collectively. In this highly or- 
ganized age in which we live there is no hope 
aither for agriculture adjusting itself to 


postwar economic conditions or for the coun- 
try to find its economic equilibrium except 
through group action among farmers. A step 
in the direction advocated by this commit- 
tee, in my estimation, is shortsighted, un- 
wise and unstatesmanlike. 





Bills in State 


Legislatures 
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Commission to fix same rates for motor car- 
riers as for railroads. 

Ill. H. 185. Mancin. To prohibit utilities 
from engaging in retail business. 

Ill. H. 194. Schaeffer, O'Neill. To give ad- 
ditional powers to Tax Commission to assess 
utilities, 

Minn. S. 393. Bridgeman et al. To provide 
for regulation of interstate and intrastate 
contract carriers 

Minn. S. 415. Siegel and Hausler. To au- 
thorize Commission to require telephone com- 
panies to pay cost of investigations 

Minn. H. 509. Zech. To give Commission 
supervision of union bus depots in first-class 
cities. 

Nebr. S. 138. Rothwell. To create public 


utilities district in Loup County under con- 
trol of Governor and other State officers. 

Nebr. S. 150. O’Furey. To permit munici- 
palities to purchase or construct heating or 
lighting systems or ice plants by issuing war- 
rants or debentures pledging future earnings. 

Nebr. H. 182. Anderson et al. To limit 
hours of driver of commercial trucks or bus 
to 10 hours in 24 





Nebr. H. 266. Meline and Mueller. Same 
as S. 182 

N. J. A. 53. Pascoe. To transfer from local 
assessor to State Tax Commissioner duty of | 
valuing utility property subject to Franchise | 
Tax Act 
| N. J. A. 60. Pascoe. To extend gross re- 
ceipts tax to telephone companies, including 
interstate business. 
| N. J A. 94 Clymer. To place taxicabs | 
under supervision of Board of Public Utility | 
Commissioner 

N.C. §S. 115. Hill. To make more effective 
| the regulation of public utilities 

N. C. H. 260. Ewing. To authorize coun- 
tiles, cities and towns to impose license tax 
on telephone companies 

N >. H. 262, Newman et al. To regulate 
business of transporting property by motor 
vehicies. 

N. C. H. 263. Newman et al. To amend 


Motor Vehicle Act to provide for regulation | 


of trucks, etc. 


Ohio, 8. 72, Espy. To require public 


utilities to file complete inventories of hold- 


ings within corporation limits by Dec. 31, | = _ creased amount set up in the retirement re-| Straus v. Victor Talking Machine Co., 243 U. 
1933, and add subsequent extensions. i) : ‘ F serve accounts of the operating companies, S. 490; Motion Picture Patents Co. v. Uni- 
Pics S. 86 strates Wa! asasenih. ‘ghstilic stores $1 to $200, for benefit of high schools. |in these side records? A. Yes, sir. versal Film Mfg. Co., 243 U. S. 502; Carbice 
Utilities Co ‘isi to. fix Ss rary rate Minn. H. 474. Barker. To amend Consti- Q. In the consolidated balance sheet are| Corp. v. American Patents Corp., 283 U. S. 27. 
es Commission to fix temporary rates.| tution to permit income tax. the retirement reserves carried at the figures} But we are asked nevertheless to effect such 
Ohio. H. 207. Poland. To make subject Ill. H. 173. Doyle. To tax oleomargarine, at which they appeared on the books of the|a purpose for the patentee by implication | 
to excise tax bus and truck companies under Me. H. 55, Scates. To license outdoor ad-| Operating companies or are they carried at/ and by holding that that which the Union 
Public Utilities Commission, vertising firms. the figures at which they appeared in the) Gas and Electric Company could freely do as 
Okla. H. 225. Abernethy. To levy tax on Nebr. H. 240. Vance et al. To reduce gas- |Cheney appraisals? a licensee, its subscribers may not do be- 
certain freight cars, measured by gross earn- ©/ne tax from 4 cents to 2 cents for two years A. In the case of those companies they | cause there is a lack of privity between them 
ings. and forbid poe nen construction and ac- Were adjusted to an appraised basis. They! and the patentee. Not only do we find the 
: re ae i eS cepts e of Federal aid. are carried at the estimates as arrived at by | mecessary privity in the contract relaiion- 
ieee aetna entcint ane ottole ee se ex. H. 73 Encinias and Chavez. To the engineers, plus subsequent additions to ship between the electric comvany and its 
erie , a ‘ ve ax tobacco products and license dealers. _ | that, and in the other cases they are car-| subscribers, but we also think that by neces- 
ars ve N. C. Budget revenue bill submitted by Di- ried at what the book shows the depreciation , sary implication the subscriber was included 
Oreg. H. 85. Lewis and Weatherford To rector of Budget, divided into four schedules: | reserve was, the original book depreciation. within the benefit of the license although not 
grant municipalities common user privileges | Inheritance and estate tax, license taxes, Q. Well, the amount at which the retire-| named at the _ time. Cf. DeForest Radio| 
the same as between private utilities. franchise tax and income tax. ;}ment reserve appears in this consolidated) Telep. Co. v. United States, 273 U. 8S. 236, 
Oreg. H. 86. Lewis and Weatherford. To N. C. H. 343. Taylor. To increase chain | balance sheet is in excess of the total of all| 241. The sale without reservation could have 


require public utilities to publish wholesale 
power rates for cities which provide their own 


distribution systems. | N. C. H. 308. Spruill. To prohibit any | Yes, sir. that if the meter-indicator passed out of the 
Taxation | Begparey oan See State purposes. |_ @. I think you have agreed—if I am wrong | limits of the monopoly by reason of its sale, 

Colo. H. 141. Prather et al. To tax chain| Ohi0 7 . Eirick. To tax billboards. | you will correct me—that this increase of| the patentee may no longer assert that its 

stores. a 0 sar 182, Carney. To tax chain stores |something over $39,000,000 im fixed capital| use for one of the very purposes for which it 
Colo. H. 142. La Follette. To enact an Oh $: H. J. R. 24 as recorded on the asset side of the consoli-|}-was presumably sold, and in the manner in 

income tax. stit ae ta aloniiole makch To amend con-| gated statement has an effect on the items| which it was then intended that it should 
Conn. 8.190. Parsons. To increase gasoline * Ok! jo a 20 Gs rea Par ‘Mate , ’ appearing on the liability and capital side | be used. is in violation of patent rights 

tax from 2 cents to 3 cents. ban a eT eee et ae © levy stamp |of the consolidated baiance sheet? A. Yes,| For the reasons above stated, the decree of 
Conn. S. 192. Bergin. To enact an income | ;8* 08 oals, cigarettes, cosmetics and soft ' sir, the District Court is reversed and the cause 

tax F S. Dak 5 48 Eller To lic billt -*. Q. In what items on the liability and capi-| is remanded with instructions to dismiss the 
Conn. S. 193. Devlin. To repeal personal a ie es” eee Releaiote ~ a bearen, tal side of the consolidated balance sheet is| bill of complaint. 

| property tax. re! ’ - o om this $39,000,000 increase reflected? Some of ace 

| een: S. 198. Hagearty. To tax chain nae H. 159, Burns, To tax ofl production it finds its reflection in the amount at which | Note No, 2.—Hollingshead v. Bassick Mfg. 

; stores. ee : lon graduated scale the capital surplus of the New England Gas | Co., 50 F. (2d) 592 (C. C. A. 6); Lyman Mfg. 

; Conn. H. 200. Hutchings. To tax cig- Tex. H. 214. Parkhouse. To impose gross & Electric Association is carried, does it not? | Co. v. Bassick Mfg. Co., 18 F, (2d) (C. C. A. 

| arets. - 5 receipts tax, 14 to 2 per cent | A. Well, the only effect on this balance! 6); Bassick Mfg. Co. v. Adams Grease Gun | 

| , Conn. H,. 225. Bentley (by request). TO| “tHiah H. 4. Hoyt To increase franchise | sheet in the case of these appraisals is really | Corp., supra. 

| license ue at 25 one each, ™ tax rate jin the case of those companies Where the | —_——_— ————— 
Conn. 349 arkham. o exempt Ite 5 vy j sil appraised values were in excess of the origi-| f 

money in bank and book accounts from 2 H. 5. Boyt, ‘To increase income tax nal cost to the New England Gas & Ele tric up reflected in the HMability or capital side 

tax Trade and Commerce Association and that is approximately § of the consolidated balance sheet? Is not 
Conn. a. 365, Hanna Te ligenae peddlers Ill, §. 202. Baker. To prohibit public of- | 900,000 which is in the capital surplus ac- bark a LP Fav cement coe mer 
Conn. 62, Smith. To tax land used fic of State or subdivisions fro aking | count - Far ag retirement 6 

by Yale for athletic purposes the same as contracts with non-re pt = ot pita mine @. But we have seen that the capital and and part of it is in this amount of $30 aoe 

other land. : lic works surplus of New England Gas & Electric As- | 652.30 shown as ew England Gas & Electric 
Conn. H. 467. Curtis. To levy personal N. M. H. 85. Thurmond. To provide for | sociation at the time of this consolidated | Association capital and surplus, 

income tax. : protection of persons who purchase personal | statement, Dec. 31, 1929, was $13,656,000 less Further excerpts from transcript of 
Idaho. H. 159. Committee. To revamp in-| property on installment plan. than the amount at which it is shown in this testimony will be printed in the issue 

come tax law and increase rates. Oreg. H. 93. Deich. To require merchants {consolidated statement. A. That is right. Pp 
Minn, 8. 309, Naplin et al, To tax chain) to designate foreign-made merchandise, Q. Now, where is the balance of the write- of Feb, 14. 
¥ ‘ 


The private | 


very ; 


man- ! 
For instance, at the begin- | 


its | 


turnover ranges from six months 


equation. 
when considering 
to- 
system 
great 
wealth and power and 
from | 


Baltimore & Ohio Railroad: 

1, Three carloads of machine wiping rags 
shipped from Concord, N. C., to Detroit, Mich., 
found to have been misrouted. Rate appli- | 
cable over route shipments should have moved 
|found unreasonable but not otherwise unlaw- 

ful. Reparation awarded. 

| 2. Rate charged on one carload of the same 
| commodity from and to the same points found 
not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. | 

Grain: No. 25476.—Union Flouring Mill Com- |} 
| pany v. Union Railroad of Oregon: - 
| 1. Rates charged on certain shipments of} 
| grain, flour, and feed, in carloads, from Union, | 
| Oreg., to Union Junction, Oreg., and moved | 

interstate to St. Louis, Mo. and Seattle, | 
Wash., found inapplicable. Reparation awarded. 

2. Certain shipments of flour, in carloads, | 
from Union to Union Junction and moved to} 
| Portland, Oreg., not shown to have moved in| 
| interstate or foreign commerce. 
| Peaches: No. 25533.—Consolidated Fruit Com- 
|} pany v. New York Central Railroad: | 
| 1. Carload of peaches from Wilson, N. Y., to} 
| Bluefield, W. Va., found not misrouted. 

2. Applicable rates found unreasonable. Rep- | 
aration awarded. 


Farm Aid Narrowed 
To Wheat and Cotton 


Senate Group Votes to Restrict) 
Domestic Allotments 


[Continued from Page 1.1 


| was late made to the Senate by Senator 
|Smith (Dem.), of South Carolina, its 
sponsor. 

The Committee began its final consider- | 
ation of the allotment bill by study of a 
; committee print incorporating a_ series 
| of suggested amendments by its chairman, 
| Senator McNary, which have in view the 
| Simplification of the measure and the 
elimination of all commodities save wheat 
and cottton. 

Among provisions remaining to be con-| 
;Sidered at a further executive session | 
called for Feb. 13 is that concerning the | 
tariff on animal, marine and vegetable | 
| Oils included in the House bill, Senator | 
| McNary announced. Also remaining are) 
the questions of acreage control and par- 
| ity as provided in the House bill. | 





| During considertaion of the recommen- | 
| dations for restriction of the bill to two 
| commodities, separate discussion was held 
of the question of hogs and a specified 
| vote on the proposal to exclude hogs was| 
taken with the result approximately the 
same as the general vote for restriction, 
| Mr. McNary stated. 

| Questioned as to the action of the com- 
mittee on voting out the Smith cotton bill 
with a favorable report and at the same 
time including cotton in the domestic al- 
lotment bili, Senator McNary explained 
that the Smith bill relates specifically to 
the surplus cotton now in the hands of 
the Federal Farm Board while the al- 
lotment bill relates to the coming crop. 

Also scheduled to come before the com- 
mittee Feb. 13 is a bill in the nature of 
an amendment by Senator Bankhead |} 
(Dem.), of Alabama, which would create 
a board of cotton supply control and} 
provide a tax of 10 cents a pound on) 
cotton with the tax to be paid by the 
first purchaser of cotton. 

However, for the crop year of 1933-34) 
“there is exempt from said tax,” the bill 
provides, “an amount of cotton equal to 
50 per centum of the amount of cotton} 
harvested from each farm during the crop | 


year 1931-32.” | 


Farm Credit Bill Extended 
To Cover Small City Homes 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


gested, to compel the mortgage holder to 
share some of the burden if the Govern- 
ment is to provide him with some cash 
where he otherwise might have the prop- 
erty on his hands with no market avail- 
able for it. 

The members of the subcommittee were 
represented by the Chairman as believing 


| ticularly in the largest rice-producing regions 


; ernment has concluded a satisfactory arrange- 
; ment with the British bondholders for a mora- 


wheat supply. 

The tin output during 1932 exceeded the 
international quota assigned Bolivia by 140 
tons and the government is experiencing diffi- 
culty in reallocating the output assigned 
each Bolivian producer and exporter. Agri- 
cultural conditions are reported to be satis- 
factory and prospects for coming crops are 
favorable as a result of sufficient rain, par- 


of Santa Cruz. The budget for 1933 has not 
been completely passed by Congress and it is 
locally believed that the Executive will put 
into effect the 1932 budget with changes in | 
several items. 

PS | 


Costa Rica.—Retail trade in ‘Costa | Rica 
shows a slowing down since the first of the 
year, after enjoying a brisk trade during the 
holiday period. Shipments of the new coffee 
crop have been large, which released some 
dollar drafts for sale, while the reopening of 
the railway to Port Limon permitted the re- 
newal of banana exports which had been cut 
off by the slides. Since the holidays the clear- 
ance of goods in general from the custom 
house has been very slow, which has affected 
government revenues adversely. The exchange 
Situation remains acute with the official rate 
remaining at 4.50 colones to the dollar. The 
new law strengthening the Control of Ex- 
change Law has been signed by the President. 

Conservative business men state that it is 
advisable for American exporters to make care- 
ful investigation as to those firms likely to be 
able to secure dollar drafts when payments | 
become due and limit their credit shipments | 
to such firms only. Government revenues 
have shown a falling off since Jan. 1, and 
Congress has made the February, 1932, budget | 
applicable for February of this year; the 1933 | 
budget is still under discussion by Congress. 

It is announced that the agent of the gov- 





torium for three years covering the interest 
and sinking fund on the British debt, and 
that the agent will make a similar arrange- | 
ment with the bondholders of the Credito 
Hipotecario whose bonds are guaranteed by 
the Costa Rican Government. 


+++ 


Dominican Republic.—With the start of the | 
sugar harvest, most of the mills began grind- 
ing operations in January and as a result 


| Wholesale and retail trade activity increased 


slightly. Owing to the prevailing price of 
Sugar, however, the wages to workers in the | 
sugar industry this year will be even less than | 


|are now lower than the reverse rates, and 


|arrangements for 


| SO-called new system from the old. 


-of the combination claimed, 


| sult be improved by the substitution, may be 


| 38 (C. 
|must be applied to determine the exercise of 


SHIPPING . . 


In India Enlarged 





Growing Interest in Aeronautics 


Is Noted With Expansion 
Of Facilities 


With practicat completion of plans for 
an air service for passengers and parcels 
between Bombay, Poona, Surat and Ah- 
medabad, further advance will be marked 
in interest in aviation possibilities for 
India, according to a report from Trade 
Commissioner C. F. Kunkel, Calcutta. 

During the last year there has been 
evidence of growing interest in India’s air 
mail service, it was reported. Several | 
services to be operated within India have | 
been proposed and discussed. Under nor- 
mal conditions probably one or more of 
these proposals would have been~»actually 
carried into effect. 

The Tata service operating between the 
points of Madras, Bombay and Karachi, | 
inaugurated about three months ago, has 
unquestionably aroused favorable interest 
and there has been considerable comment 
on the practicability of extending this 
service to Ceylon. 

At a recent gathering of Associated | 
Chambers of Commerce in Calcutta reso- 
lutions were passed recommending reduc- 
tion of postal rates by mail, stating that 
rates from the United Kingdom to India 


asking that flat rates be set whether mail 
is carried by air or otherwise. 

Another resolution was passed urging 
the Central Indian Government to make 
establishing a _ service 
from Karachi to Rangoon to complete the 
Indian link of the Imperial chain of air | 
services, and further that fuller advan- 
tages of the Dutch and French aid serv- 
ices, now restricted as regards haulage 
between Indian points, be made available | 
to the public—(Department of Com- | 
merce.) . 





Claims Construed 
On Time Indicator 


Improvement in One Phase Is 
Held Not to Warrant Patent 
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It is the 
product of all the central station elements, the 
alternating current supplied, which is the 
vitalizing and essential factor of operability 
and it is ele- 
mentary that a patent may not issue for the 
combination of a machine and: the product 
of such machine. 

It has been suggested, and it is here in- 
sisted, that when a new element is substituted 
for an old one in a combination, there is a 
fortiori a new combination which, if the re- 


patentable as a combination. Bassick Mfg. 
Co. v. Adams Grease Gun Corp., 52 F. (2d) 36, 
C. A. 2). Then, it is said, other tests | 


the inventive faculty in combining the several 
elements, such as whether the introduction of 
the new element into the combination is 
obvious, once it appears. 

Determination of the patentability of the | 
combination is also there said to be assisted 
by a consideration of whether the new ele- 
ment has functional importance except as 
& part of the combination claimed. But we do 
not regard the argument of counsel or the 
considerations suggested in the cited case as 
pertinent to the case at bar. 





= ee . : boa ‘ a Although the argument may be sound 
ey t zoe Thus, whereas some slight con-| enough where the substitution produces a 
inue poprovemens in retail sales may be| new mode of operation and the improvement 
expected during the next few months (espe- | in result is truly the product of the recon- 


cially in staple lines such as foodstuffs and | 
textiles), the purchasing power of the working 
people will be insufficient to stimulate com- | 
mercial activity to any marked degree. Dur- 


|} ing January the credit and collection situa- 


tion continued very unsatisfactory and diffi- | 
cult. The outlook for the coffee and cacao 
crops remains satisfactory from the viewpoint | 


of volume and quality, but wvrices continue | 
very low. | 
+++ 

Guatemala. — Commercial conditions in | 


Guatemala during January continued in the | 
dull state of preceding months. The expor- | 
tation of a much larger amount of coffee dur- 
ing the last three months of 1932, as compared 
with the like period of 1931, apparently had | 
little effect in inducing any general improve- | 
ment in business. Coffee exports for these 
periods amounted to 203,812 sacks and 147,693 | 
sacks, respectively. The share taken by the 
United States was greatly increased in the 
three months’ period of 1932, attributed in the 
main to the effects of political troubles in 


structed combination, that is, where there 
of the elements due to the substitution, it 
entirely leaves out of consideration the fact | 
that there is no real substitution, in the 
sense of the patent law, where there is no 
change in function and the supposedly new | 
element but prforms the same function as| 
the old in substantially the same manner. | 

What we have said, we think, fully dis-| 
tinguishes the present case from the Alem ise | 
cases (Note No. 2) and from Leeds & Catlin} 
v. Victor Talking Machine Co., supra, for in 
all these it was recognized, held, or con- 
ceded that the combination claims were valid 
—that the association of the mechanical ele- 
ments in each was new and useful. In none 
was the present question raised or consid- 
ered. 

But there 


is still another reason why the 
complainant is not entitled to a decree in 
the present action. One of the meter-indi- 
cators of complainant was sold unreservedly 


Brazil. Shipments for the crop year ending | PY it to the Union Gas and Electric Com- 
Sept. 30, 1932, amounted to approximately | P@anY and it is through the use of the cur- 
88,000,000 pounds, or an amount slightly lower | ‘ent of that company, regulated and con- 
than in the preceding year. Agriculturists in| trolled by the meter-indicator so sold, that 
many cases have abandoned the cultivation | the defendant is said to have infringed the 
of large tracts of land because of the very | Patent. This can not be. By the sale “the 
limited market for the products grown thereon. | right to the entire use of the invention” 
There is a general tendency to employ hand| passed (Henry v. Dick Co., 224 U. S. 1, 24),| 
labor in place of machinery on farms because | including the right to use the meter-indi- | 


of the cheap wages at which it may now be 
hired. 


The review of conditions in other 
countries will be printed in the issue 
of Feb. 14. 


Utility Accounting Outlined 
For Associated Company 


[Continued from Page 5.] 
Cheney overheads eliminated and the Brook- 


. AVIATION 





Equipment Data - 
On Railways of 
World Compiled 


Facts on Mileage Operated 
And Capitalization Also 
Shown in Survey by De- 
partment of Commerce 








Capitalilzation, mileage operated, units 
of rolling stock owned and other pertinent 
details concerning individual steam, elec- 
tric, and electrified steam and other raile 
ways and subsidiary transportation com- 
panies throughout the world, excepting 
continental United States, are shown in a 
world survey of foreign railways made 
public Feb. 10 by the Foreign Railways 
Section of the Transportation Division, 
Department of Commerce. 

New Data Provided 

Undertaken at the suggestion of Amer- 
ican manufacturers of railway equipment 
and other merchandise entering into con- 
sumption on railways and correlated with 
the assistance and cooperation of Amer- 
ican Government representatives stationed 
abroad, the survey is said to represent a 
cemplete picture of all forms of foreign 
railway transportation and, as a whole, 
contains much information not availablef 
in composite form elsewhere. 

Railways operating motor services with 
the number of route miles over which op- 
erated and the number of vehicular units 
employed in the service are shown where 
such information was available. 

In addition to physical features of the 
individual railways included in the sur- 
vey, the compilation includes names and 
addresses of ranking officials, including 
purchasing, agent or agents, where avail- 
able. 

The survey is being distributed in loose- 
leaf form to permit ready inclusion of 
changes and corrections which will be dis- 
tributed periodically by the Transporta- 
tion Division. 

The survey has been placed on a sub- 
scription basis of $5 a year which includes 
correction supplements as issued.—(De- 
partment of Commerce.) 


| Division of Costs Made 


On St. Lawrence Project 


[Continued from Page 5.] 
York. The, text of this agreement as sub- 
mitted to Governor Lehman by the Power 
Authority is as follows: 
The Engineers of the United States and 


| representatives of the Power Authority of 
| the State of New York have conferred and 


recommend, that the costs for which the 
United States is responsible in connection 
with the development of the International 
Rapids section of the St. Lawrence River, 
as set forth in the estimates of the final 
report of the Joint Board of Engineers 
(Reconvened), dated April 9, 1932, be di- 
vided between the United States and the 
State of New York as follows: 

1. The United States to assume respons- 


| ibility for the cost of all works for navi- 


gation. 
2. New York to assume $23,500,000 as 
its share of tne cost of the works desig- 


s I ;nated under division C of the report as 
| is a material change in the function of one} 


‘Works common to navigation and power,’ 
provided that if the actual cost of con- 
struction of such common works be less 
than the cost estimated in the above re- 
port, the amount for which New York 
is liable under this division will be re- 
duced by its proportionate share of such 
savings. 

3. New York to assume responsibility for 


| $29,295,500 as the estimated cost of its 


power house substructures, head and tail 
race excavations, etc., as set forth in di- 
| vision B, Items I-a and II-a, provided 


such works be less than the cost esti 


° 


‘ 


that if the actual cost of construction if 


mated in the above report, the amoun 
|for which New York is liable under this 
division will be reduced by the amount 
of the savings. 

| It is understood that New York may 
‘elect to defer certain works under this 
|division not essential to navigation, in 
which event New York will be responsible 


cator as a part of a time distribution system.|to the United States only for that part 


This was one of the uses specifically dis- 
closed by the claims and specification. The 
vendee was known to be a public service 


| corporation engaged in the business of selling 
|} current to whomsvever applied and for any 
}and all of the purposes for which it might 


be used. The indicator in question thus 
“passed out of the; limits of the monopoly” 
(Morgan Envelope Co. v. Albany Paper Co., 
152 U. S. 425, 432) whether the defendant be 
regarded as a subscriber to a time distribu- 
tion system maintained by the Union Gas 
and Electric Company, or, through the pur- 
chase of the current of that company, as the 
transferee of an interest in the use of the 


lyn Borough overheads substituted? ; 
A. The Cheney overheads were eliminated ene see thus in the license granted 
and the Brooklyn Borough overheads substi- | vs +~ ++ 
tuted, even before they were carried into the 
consolidated balance sheet. “The patentee having once received his 
Q. Did the substitution of the Brooklyn/| royalty (profit) upon such device, he can not 
Borough overheads operate to increase the| treat the subsequent seller or user as an 
amount at which the fixed capital was car-| infringer.”” Morgan Envelope Co. v. Albany 
ried? A. Yes, sir. ~ Paper Co., supra. This is emphasized by a 


Q. Does the amount at which fixed capital 
in this consolidated balance sheet reflect the 


Cheney overheads or the Brooklyn Borough 
overheads? 
A. In the case of those companies where 


the cost to New England Gas & Electric 


sociation was greater than any amount ar- 


As- | 


| consideration of the true ground of com- 
plaint in this action. Complainant does not 
assert that the current of the Union Gas 
and Electric Company may not be freely sold 
| by it for the purpose of operating electric 
clocks of subscribers, or in the maintenance 
by that company of a system of time distri- 


re i ‘ ae re acd rived at as the result of appraisals, the cost, bution. Its sole ground of complaint is that 
there 1S time before the Congress expires | is included in these. In the onee of any com-| these clocks were not purchased from com- 
Mar. 4 in which to pass lgislation of this|pany where the appraisal was in excess of the | plainant. 
emergency sort. Earlier in the subcom-!©0St. the appraisal, in the cone of those com- Thus a new angle of the now diporedited 

: . Ania bh Shee a panies were appraisals made by Cheney were | attempts of atentees in various elds to 
mittee consideration of mortgage adjust- included, were the Brooklyn overheads. extana the cmtent monopoly by limitations 
ment legislation, it had decided to post-| @Q. At the time of the Cheney appraisals,|as to the unpatented materials and supplies 
pone consideration of remedial measures W8S there an appraisal made of the depre-| necessary to the use of the invention is pre- 


of a permanent character and to devote 
itself only to temporary legislation. 









store tax from $50 to $100 for each store after 
the first. . 








ciation of the properties being appraised? 
Yes, sir. 
Q. As a result of that appraisal was an in- 


A. 









the retirement 
|}companies as per their books, is it not? 
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reserves of all the operating 
A. | 





sented. That such a reservation in the li- 
cense to the Union Gas and Electric Company 
would have been invalid must be admitted. 








no other effect. 
But even were this not so, it is still evident 








;of the costs covering the works actually 
|constructed, and subject to the same con- 
ditions as to savings set forth in the pre- 
|ceding paragraph. 
Supersiructures and Equipment 

4. New York to assume responsibility 
for the actual cost of its power house 
| Superstructures and equipment, estimated 
}under Division B, Item I (b) and II (b) 
|of the above report at $36,930,500, and 
j may elect to construct any or all of 
{these works through its own agencies. 
| If during the progress of the work, the 
| United States, at the request of the State 
|Of New York, undertakes to construct 
any portion of the items mentioned in this 
| paragraph, the same will be installed at 
| actual cost. 
| 5. In the event that the State of New 
York elects, the United States to assume 
responsibility for the construction of the 
works in their entirety at a cost to New 
| York representing the sum of the costs 
above set forth, or a total of $89,726,000, 
provided that if the actual cost be less 
than this amount, New York will receive 
the benefit of the said savings. 

On the basis above set forth the esti- 
mated cost to the United States for works 
in the International Rapids Section, to be 
paid from the Federal Treasury under the 
terms of the treaty, becomes $125,765,250. 

The above recommendations are based 
upon the assumption that the State of 
|New York shall have the right to utilize 
for power all the flow of the St. Lawrence 
River in the International Rapids Section 
allocated to the United States by the 
treaty, other than that required for navi- 
gation, together with title to the power 
works and the lands upon which «they 
are situated and which may be necessary 
and convenient for their operation, 





Pacific Telephone Concern 

| Reports Monthly Income 
| ‘The Interstate Commerce Commission 
|has just made public revenues and income 


of the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 
Company as follows: 








December 1932 1931 
Total oper. revenue ...... $4,408,980 $5,110,011 
Net oper. revenue .. 1,509,457 1,475,940 
Eee SCGONS ov etic ten 947,501 971,850 

12 months 
| Zoeel oper. revenue ...... 55,865,397 62,641,505 
| Net oper. revenue ... + 18,922,337 20,113,070 
| Net income .....ceccce eee 13,583,709 











| Changes Are Announced 
In Status of State Banks 


New Jersey: William H, Kelly, Commissioner 
of Banking, has announced: Fidelity Trust 
Company, Wildwood, assets purchased and 
| llabilities assumed by Marine National Bank, 
| Same place. West Bergen Trust Company, Jere 
sey SL ns docsouned from $400,- 

Oo ; and par value of shar 

$100 to $25, - sat me 


( 


& 
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FEDERAL BANKING 


Barriers to Recovery in Business 
Are Described by Secretary Mills 


Suggests Problems to 


Be Studied at World 


Economic Conference and Predicts | 
- Inflation Would Cause ‘Chaos’ 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


tible as long as remedial measures are con- 
fined to independent national action. 

As a result it is estimated that there 
are nearly 30,000,000 workers unemployed. 
Wholesaie commodity prices—expressed in 
gold—have declined since October, 1929, 
by roughly a third; raw material prices on 
the average by 50 to 60 per cent. 


In the middle of December, at Winnipeg, | 


the price of wheat fell to the lowest level 
recorded in any primary market for wheat 
during the last four centuries. World 
stocks of basic products continue to ac- 
cumulate. Industrial production has 
everywhere been drastically curtailed, par- 
ticularly in the capital goods industries. 
International trade has shrunk to in- 
credibly low levels and continue to shrink, 
while national incomes in many countries, 
it is estimated, have declined by as much 
as 40 per cent. Almost half of the coun- 
tries of the world are off the gold stand- 
ard, and in some 40 countries exchange 
restrictions have been imposed. 


This is a very brief summary of the 
findings of the Preparatory Commission 
of Experts of the World Economic Confer- 
ence. ; 

In our own country we have witnessed 
an enormous contraction of business and 
commerce, a precipitous and uneven de- 
cline in price levels, a tremendous con- 
traction of credit, widespread unemploy- 
ment, and great suffering and hardship 
on the part of almost all those burdened 
with debt. 

While necessary readjustments continue 
to take place—as they have on an im- 
mense scale during the last three years— 
and though our people with characteristic 
initiative and resourcefulness are every- 
where finding solutions for intensely dif- 
ficult problems, suffering is so general and 
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the future still,appears so uncertain that | fected in a rise in the domestic price | 


all are longing for a sense of direction 
and for a program that offers a definite 
hope of broad improvement. 


There is no dearth of programs, plans, 
schemes and panaceas of every variety. 
Many of them serve to illustrate the con- 
fusion of thought and the lack of any 
generally accepted conception either as 
to the origin of our troubles, or as to the 
means to overcome them. As in similar 
periods in the past there are many who 
emphasize the drastic fall in prices—with- 
out adequate consideration of the factor 
of maladjustment—and the weight of 
debts as the heart of the problem. They 
believe that the solution is to be found 
through governmental manipulation of 
our currency and monetary system to 
bring about what is commonly known as 
inflation. They expect to improve our 
competitive position in world markets by 
depreciation of owr currency in terms of 


foreign currencies, and to effect an auto-| 


matic and artificial rise in our prices, 
believing that it would of itself relieve 
debtors and stimulate and maintain a 
business revival. 


Points to Increase in 


World Gold Reserves 


They start with the unwarranted as- 
sumption that the supply of gold and 
money both in the world and in the United 
States is inadequate to support a satis- 
factory price level. As far as the world 
is concerned, since 1913, the world’s mon- 
etary gold reserves have increased from 
nearly $5,000,000,000 to about $12,000,- 


=. or nearly 150 per cent; while the | 
o 


duction of basic commodities at the 
highest point of 1929 was nearly one-third 
larger than in 1913. 

As a result of a number of causes, such 
as the reduced cost of mining and the 


discovery of new deposits, the release in | 


India of about $300,000,000 from private 
hoards and a decreased industrial con- 
sumption of gold, the world’s gold reserves 
increased by about $1,600,000,000 from the 
end of 1929 to the end of 1932, or at an 
average annual rate of over $500,000,000, 
as compared with $270,000,000 annual in- 
crease from 1922 to 1929. 


When we take into consideration the 


greater economy in the use of gold that | 


can be effected through its concentration 
in central banks and improved banking 
practices, it seems clear that the world 
is assured of a gold reserve adequate for 
some years to come to support a price 
level much higher than that now pre- 
vailing. 

As far as this country is concerned, as 
compared with 1929, our gold stock has in- 
creased, our bank reserves have increased 
and currency has increased. The present 
difficulty arises from inability to put to 
work our ample monetary resources. Credit 
can not be brought into active use by 
brute force. 

The increased employment of credit de- 
pends upon an expansion of business ac- 
tivity, that is, the buying and selling of 
commodities, employment of labor and the 
acceleration of all of the manifold eco- 
nomic activifies that form part of the 
modern economic mechanism. 

Potential credit is a favorable factor to 
business recovery, but 
actually goes to work it can affect neither 
business nor prices. It will go to work 


sense to turn back in time. On at least 
two occasions a determined and _ conclusive 


economic fortunes. 
hood of the same favorable results. I say 


we consider that such action would involve 
partial repudiation or default by our Gov- 
ernment, political tampering with our 
monetary system, which could be repeated 
at will, the partical destruction by legis- 





|entire credit structure. 

What would happen if we cut the gold 
|content of the dollar in two? And in 
|asking this question I am waiving the 


|immense dangers incident to the neces- | 


|sary period of discussion which them- 
|selves might prove catastrophic. 


{and immediate change. Mortgages and 


| debts, except possibly those debts contain- 
| ine a gold clause, would still be paid in 


the same number of dolla.s, and in gen- | 


\eral debtors would have the same amount 
of dollars with which to pay them. The 
wage earner would continue to receive 
| his present: wage. 
}advocates of the plan would admit that 
| devaluation per se would not affect the 
domestic price level. They believe, how- 
|ever, that those of our producers who sell 
| in world — would immediately bene- 
| fit: by increased returns expressed in terms 
of dollars, and that the higher prices 
|received by them would ultimately be re- 


| level. 


Theory of Inflation 


| 
| 


| The theory is that the American farmer 
who now sells a bushel of wheat in Liver- 
|pool for abot three shillings, which he 
| now converts into about 50 cents a bushel, 
would, if the gold value of the dollar were 
| cut in half, receive a dollar a bushel; and 
|since the world price largely determines 
| the domestic price of wheat, the price of 
wheat at home would rise to $1. Similarly, 
the importer of goods would pay more dol- 
; lars for goods purchased abroad. It should 
be noted that this process would apply di- 
| rectly only to imported and exported goods, 
and that even from the theoretical stand- 
| point the effect upon other prices would, at 
| best, be sympathetic and indirect. That 
is the theory, and the theory would prob- 
ably work were it not for one all-important 
| factor: It is assumed that the world price 
| level would remain constant. 


This is where theory and fact part com- 
pany. If next Monday morning the Ameri- 
| can farmer found that he could get $1 for 
| his wheat in Liverpool, you can rest as- 
| sured that every vessel leaving the United 
| States would be loaded with wheat. The 
price at Liverpool would break. This is so 
|certain that it would have broken before 
;even an extra bushel from the United 
| States reached that market. It is im- 
| possible to say where the price of wheat 
| would ultimately settle, but certainly far 
junder $1, and probably not far above 
| present prices. What is true of wheat 
would be true of all other articles. that 
sell in world markets. 

Since Great Britain was forced off the 
gold standard in September, 1931, British 
prices have shown no marked increase, 
despite a 30 per cent depreciation in the 
pound. World gold prices, however, have 
declined by 12 per cent. Great Britain 
|has held her price level, but there is very 
real ground for belief that the gold panic 
| occasioned by the departure of Great 
| Britain from the gold standard, the sub- 
; sequent instability of sterling exchange, 
price-cutting by Great Britain in the 
| world markets, and her decreased imports, 
have all combined to help drive world 
| prices still lower. 
| This conclusion seems all the more 
probable when we consider that Great 
|Britain’s departure from the gold stand- 
; ard was followed by currency depreciation 
in a great many other countries, which 
| either abandoned the gold standard or 
| prohibited gold exports. These and other 
countries, with depreciated currencies 
handled in 1930 over 40 per cent of the 
world’s trade. In all of these countries 
}exchange depreciation acted as a deter- 
|rent to imports and a bounty on exports, 
|or, in other words, their decreased pur- 
|chasing power and reduced prices have 
| exercised a two-fold adverse influence 
on world commodity prices, 


|Move Seen as Price 
|Cutting Campaign 


| Thus, the program would amount at 
| the beginning to a vast price-cutting cam- 
|paign against other countries. America, 
| by cutting its dollar in half, would at first 
|be able to undersell other countries, but 


|fensive measures as cutting the 


ir prices, 
allowing their 


currencies to depreciate 


sfusal marked the turning point in our ; 
I am confident that) 
history will repeat itself, with every likli- 


this with all the more confidence when | 


|lative fiat of the savings of our Nation | 
|of hard-working and thrifty families, ex- | 
|emplified by the 65,000,000 life insurance | 
| policies outstanding, and $24,000,000,000 of 
savings Geposits, an unparalleled blow to} 
|confidence and the undermining of our | 


| There | 
| would be, as some suppose, no automatic | 


If we had no relations | 
with the outside world, I think even the! 


And Effect on Prices ‘| 
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U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 


-—— Feb. 8. Made Public Feb. 10, 19333“ 


Receipts 

Internal revenue receipts: 
Income tax 

Miscellaneous 


$2,248,932.67 


3,203,145.11 
563,568.99 
532,852.91 


$6,548,499.68 
75,228,000.00 
394,397 ,061.34 


$476 173,561.02 
Expenditures 
General expenditures 
Interest on public debt 
Refunds of receipts 
Panama Canal 
All other 


internal - 
Customs receipts . 
Miscellaneous receipts 


Total ordinary receipts 
Public debt receipts 
Balance previous day 


$11,203,777.24 
290,837.79 
106,347.29 
42,222.70 
2,137,422.04 


$13,780,607.06 
Public debt expenditures 75,307,099.25 
Reconstruction Finance 
poration 
Balance today 


15,220,410.41 
371,865,444.30 


$476,173 ,561.02 
Feb. 9. Made Public Feb. 11, 1933 
Receipts 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous 
nue 
Customs receipts .. 
Miscellaneous receip 


$2,642,395.47 


1,875,992.91 
850,844.03 
1,197,345.25 
$6,566,577.66 
8,000.00 
371,865,444.30 


$378,440,021.96 
Expenditures 
General expenditures 
Interest on public debt 
Refunds of receipts 
Panama Canal 
All other 





$9,960,206.75 
200,881.15 
93,060.56 
70,028.60 
372,104.70 


$9,952,072.36 

Public debt expenditures...... 1,126,617.25 
| Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 

2,120,465.83 


ration 
... 365,240,866.52 
| r éaehee .$378,440,021.96 


| 
| 


and however steep the ascent, steadfastly 
follow a course every mile of which has 
been tested at one time or another by the 
experience of mankind. 

As I have had occasion to say before, 


| there are two ways of viewing the funda-} 
The national | 
may be viewed, on the one hand,|rate on a vast volume of high interest | 


|mentals of the situation. 
economy 
as a relatively inert organism deprived of 
the forward impulses and primary moti- 


its history in the past, requiring remodel- 
ing and artificial galvanization into ac- 


tivity. To one who holds this view it would| would the Treastiry save a substantial sum | 


Loans Extended for Relief | 


In Alabama and Georgia | 


Loans aggregating $49,874 to the States | 
of Alabama and Georgia to meet emer- 
gency relief requirements during the cur- 
|rent month were approved by the Recon- 
| struction Finance Corporation Feb. 10. 
| The announcements follow in full text: 


The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
| tion, upon application of the Governor of 
| Alabama, Feb. 10 made available $46,374 
| to meet current emergency relief needs in 

four counties of that State for the period 
Feb. 7 to Feb. 28, 1933. 


In support of the Governor’s applica- | 


| tion it was stated that funds now avail- 
|able or which can be made available | 
| within the State at this time are inade- 
| quate to meet the relief needs. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corporation | 
| heretofore has made available $1,707,257 
to meet current emergency relief needs in 
various political subdivision of the State 
of Alabama. 


| the Governor of Georgia, made available 
| $3,500 to meet current emergency relief 
|needs in Thomas County during the 
|month of February, 1933. 


In support of the Governor’s applica- 


| tion it was stated that funds now avail- | 
be made available | 
| within the State of Georgia at this time 


|}able or which can 
|are inadequate to meet the relief needs. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
| tion heretofore has made available $681,- 
| 460.22 to meet current emergency relief 
needs in various political subdivisions of 
the State of Georgia. 


| mi 
credit has to be invoked to support the 
credit of the Government, and when that 
point is reached we have entered the field 

|of destructive inflation. 

| Higher interest rates on Government 


=! securities and continued uncertainty as to 


the extent of Government borrowing tend 
| to force up long-term interest rates and 
to impede the free flow of funds into the 
bond market. This is moving in exactly 
;the wrong direction. What the Govern- 
ment should and could do is through a 
refunding operation to reduce the interest 


coupon securities now outstanding, and 
| soon callable. This large refunding opera- 


vating energies which have characterized | tion cannot be undertaken under the most | 


|tavorable circumstances until the budget 
| is balanced. Once accomplished, not only 


‘Phe Corporation, upon application of | 


ght be reached where central bank | 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE | 


As of Feb. 10 and 11,13°e°°"'"'"" 


New York, Feb. 11.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 


Feb. 10 Feb. 11 
13.9940 14.0040 
13.9136 13.9134 
-7200 -7200 
2.9612 2.9610 
15.2753 

342.9166 


Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev) ... 
Czechoslovakia (crown) 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound) 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) 
Hungary (pengo) 

Italy (lira) 
Netherlands (florin) 
Norway (krone) 
Poland (zloty) 
Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 
Hong Kong (dollar) 
China (Shanghai tael) ... 
China (Mexican dollar) .. 
China (yuan) 

India (rupee) 

Japan (yen) 
Singapore (dollar) 
Canada (dollar) 

Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (silver peso) 
Argentina (gold peso) 
Brazil (milreis) 

Chile (peso) 
Uruguay (peso) 
Colombia (peso) .. 
Bar silver 25.2 


500 


| structive liquidation may be avoided 
through the composition and extension of 
individual indebtedness and the reorgani- 
zation of corporations, with the full pro- 
tection of the cour: extended to the rights 
and 


right direction. Other examples of sound 
action could be cited, but these will suffice 
to indicate the broad lines that should 
be followed in dealing specificially with 
the debt problem, apart from the relief 


/to debtors that may be expected through | 


business recovery and price revival. 


Outline of Program 
Of Trade Conference 


| In this field, it would be well that some | 
in the | 
community should be created to protect | 


agency with a definite standing 
the rights of American investors abroad, 
through adjustment with, foreign debtor 
governments, tha’ find themselves unable 
/under existing conditions to meet their 
| obligations in full. 


As I have already said, however, we can 


appear that recovery can result only from) annually in interest, but one of the un-|"0t rely alone on remedial action taken 


artificial stimulation and through elabo- 
|rate tinkering in accordance with some 
new plan intended to provide each of the 
necessary steps from depression to recov- 
ery. On the other hand, the national 
economy may be looked upon as a com- 
posite of dynamic forces constantly active, 
but temporarily out of adjustment and sup- 
pressed; and that in a highly organized 
society such as ours these powerful forces 
will lead to a high degree of economic 
activity unless there are barriers and ob- 
| stacles which impede their normal opera- 
| tions. If this be so, the problem of re- 
storing prosperity is essentially a problem 
of r@gmoving barriers. 


| Barriers Which Must 


Be Overcome Listed 


| ‘The whole history of the United States, 

with its unparalleled and almost contin- 
uous growth and expansion of production 
and distribution, resulting, except for 
comparatively brief periods of recession, 
in a steady rise in the standard of living 
of our people, supports this point of view. 
If you chart our economic history, the 
rising curve of growth represents graphi- 
cally the constant upward surge. In the 
past three years we have fallen far be- 
hind the line of growth. There has al- 
ways been in the past, and there now ex- 
xist, tremendous forces pushing toward 
that growth line. 
unsatisfied desires of millions of the pop- 
ulation. If these desires can only be 
freed from the forces which now hold 
them back, the resumption of growth is 
inevitable. The surge upward is the 
doniinant fact of American economic life. 
Given an opportunity, it will reassert it- 
seli. It is our task to create that op- 
portunity, recognizing that the puny ef- 
forts of government can never rival the 
cumulative power derived from the free 
activities and impulses of 120,000,000 
Americans supported by a wealth of re- 
sources, 

What are some of these barriers? 
list is an impressive one: First, fear and 
uncertainty; second, disordered public 
finances and the heavy burden of pub- 
lic and private debts; third, unstable 
currencies; fourth, trade _ restrictions; 
fifth, exchange restrictions; sixth, fall in 
prices and a wide disparity in the price 
levels of different commodities, services, 
etc.; seventh, contracted and dislocated 
markets. 

It is apparent that we are not dealing 
with separate and distinct factors, but, 
rather with the component parts of an 
| interrelated whole; and, in the second 
place, that, while corrective action must 
|be taken at home, there is an equally 
important field for cooperative action with 
other nations. 


The 


Treasury’s Ability 
To Maintain Value 

Beginning in the domestic field, the first 
and most essential steps are to bring the 
budget of the National Government into 
balance; to give unqualified assurance to 
|the country that there will be no tamper- 
ing with our monetary system by political 


until the credit/the jatter would be forced to such de-| action, and to reduce the cost of our gov- 


}ernments so as to bring early relief from 
| excessive taxation. Business fears and un- 


only when the lender feels secure enough | further to offset the devaluation of the| balanced budget and unsound monetary 


to 1@d, and the borrower confident 
enough of the use he can make of the 
money to borrow. 


Uncertainty and Lack 
Of Confidence Cited 


What is holding us back is uncertainty 
and lack of confidence. How important 
these factors are and how great are the 
vitality and responsiveness of the latent 
forces in our economic life was demon- 
strated several times during the last two 
years. Perhap¢ the most striking example 
was given last Summer when almost simul- 
taneously the passage of the Revenue Act 
gave assurance that the national credit 
would be maintained, the foreign drain 
on our gold reserves was brought to an 
end, the fear of the enactment of such 
inflationary measures as the Patman 
Bonus Bill ‘was terminated, and the 
Lausanne Agreement gave rise to the hope 
of greater stability and order abroad. 
Credit contraction ceased, prices rose and 
business expanded. 

There are all manner of plans for pro- 
ducing inflation. 
which has been rather clearly defined will, 
I think, serve to illustrate the fallacies 


and dangers underlying all of them. What | 


I have in mind is the program for reduc- 
ing the gold content of the dollalr. 
Frankly I do not believe that there is 


any real danger of these or any similar! 


A discussion of one) 


dollar, or setting up prohibitive trade 
|barriers against American goods. In 
| Bractice, all of these things would hap- 
pen in greater or less degree in different 
|countries. This is not a question of the- 
ory; it is exactly what has been happen- 
ing and is happening today to world 
prices, under the terrific pressure exerted 
by depreciated currencies and the frantic 
efforts of the different nations to protect 
their exchanges and balances of payment. 
| The fact that the United States, France 
}and a few other countries have remained 
}on the gold standard is the one element 
|of stability in the world today. If this 
| were removed, widespread disorder would 
| become chaos. Does anyone believe that 
| we could repudiate half the value of the 
| dollar by deliberate choice without caus- 
ing an even greater shock to world confi- 
dence than that resulting from Great 
Britain’s involuntary action? 


‘Two Ways of Viewing 
Situation Are Noted 


The consequences of other inflationary 
| programs are not fundamentally different 
|from those I have described. If they are 
to be seriously pressed, we face the de- 
cision as to whether we will seek to stimu- 
late prices and business and to relieve the 
burden of debts by a domestic program of 
| currency. manipulation, a course which has 
always resulted in disaster, or whether we 


legislation more than anything else, and 


lit is this fear and uncertainty rather than | 


| any shortage of money or credit which is 
| today preventing recovery, credit expan- 
|} Sion and price increases. 

| But there is something more than fear 
|involved in the budgetary problem. An 
| unbalanced budget is not a bogey invented 
| by an overcautious Treasury to bring pres- 
|sure on a recalcitrant Congress. It is a 
|reality from which, in spite of all the 
| arguments and talk, certain definite con- 
| sequences flow. There is no doubt as to 
' the importance of,the credit factor in the 
| present depression. Nor is it open to dis- 
| pute that a sound and unquestioned gov- 
‘ernment credit is the corner stone upon 
| which an expanded credit structure must 
'rest. The credit of the Government can 
not remain sound and unquestioned in the 
face of recurring and large deficits. As- 
surance and confidence on this basic point 
|can not be maintained by mere lip service. 
|What is essential is clear evidence that 
lthe finances of the Government are under 
control, and that the Congress is deter- 
mined to keep them so. 


If we keep on pumping out Government 
securities, a point must be reached at 
which the question arises as to the Treas- 
ury’s ability to maintain the value of its 
‘securities in the face of a constantly in- 
creasing volume. , When: this point is 
| reached, banks and investors hesitate to 


scheme being enacted into law. We have | shall set ourselves with determination to| buy because of the fear of future deprecia- | 
walked up to the edge of this precipice | the accomplishment of a few basic and es-| tion, Interest rates will tend to, rise with| President to amend the bankruptcy law by 


in,the past and have always had the good! sential tasks which I propose to describe,|each new issue, 


They take the form of! 


|.certainties that has been hanging over 
the money market for some time would 
| be removed. 


| Action Restricted 
'By Recurring Deficits 

A lower interest charge on a large vol- 
ume of Government securities further- 
more would effect long-time interest rates. 


Bond prices would rise to more normal 
levels. This, in turn, would not only im- 


prove the position of many banks, but! 


it would have a decidedly stimulating ef- 
fect on the capital market. In a normal 
jyear about $6,000,000,000 is poured into 
| American business through the new se- 
| curities market. Given the cheapening of 
| long-time money and an active securities 
market, railroads could begin to catch up 
on long delayed maintenance and business 
enterprises could again secure funds for 
accumulated replacements and new under- 
takings. 
the almost complete stoppage in the capi- 
tal goods industries, iron and steel, lum- 
ber, building materials, etc., has played 
jan enormous part in the present depres- 
sion. 

These industries depend not on bank 


credit, but on the market for new securi- | 
ties and on mortgage money. The restora- | 


tion of cheap long-time money and the 
revival of new finance would make it pos- 
sible for these 
way, and there is every reason to believe 
that there is a vast accumulated need for 
all manner of replacements and repairs, 
requiring the products of the heavier in- 
dustries. It is difficult to see how there 
can be any real revival of the consump- 
tion goods industries until there is some 
restoration of employment in the greatly 
depressed capital goods industries. 


Volume of Debt Declared 


Barrier to Recovery 


We must not overlook the fact that a 
continuation of recurring deficits, even on 
a moderate scale, necessarily restricts the 
freedom of action with which the reserve 
banks can conduct their credit operations. 
Clearly, the continuance of the easy 
money policy of the Federal reserve sys- 
tem is highly desirable. The open market 
operations usually involved in such a 
policy are necessarily hampered by unbal- 
anced budgets for, even though indirectly, 
their effect partakes of the character of 
mopping up Government deficits. Para- 
doxical as it may sound, one of the means 
of bringing about a condition which will 
permit easy money and expanding credit 
lis a balanced budget rather than a Gov- 
ernment deficit. 

Thus I consider adequate provision for 
the Federal budget as the first step in a 
program for sound recovery, and I should 
certainly include the continuance of the 
|easy money policy of our reserve banks 


as the second. The vigorous action al-| 
ready taken by the Federal reserve sys- 


tem has had an extremely beneficial ef- 
fect. It has not only arrested the prog- 
ress of the deflationary movement, but has 
resulted in some increase in deposits and 
loans and investments, and has placed the 
banks in control of about $500,000,000 of 
excess reserves, furnishing the base for 
an expansion of bank credit of about $5,- 
000,000,000. Some people express them- 
| selves as disappointed at the results of the 
open market policy of our Federal reserve 
banks in stimulating a business revival. 
This seems to me unjustified. The time 
element has been too short to draw defi- 
nite conclusions. Moreover, we cannot 
ignore that ether extremely unfavorable 
and uncorre.ted factors have not given 
this credit policy a fair chance to exert its 
full influence. 

Incidentally, any general program of co- 
operation among the nations should in- 
clude the closest cooperation among the 
principal central banks, and, if possible, 
a concerted effort to keep credit and 
money conditions easy in the principal 
money markets of the world. 

The volume of debt piled up during the 
period of inflation and expansion consti- 
tutes a real barrier to recovery. But there 
is no single debt problem. There are dif- 
ferent categories of debts, just as there 
are different classes of debtors. Some debts 
can be paid under existing circumstances. 
Others can unquestionably be paid with an 
improvement in business activity and a 
moderate rise in prices. Others, again, will 
have under any circumstances to be 
written down. Such a situation calls for 
selective treatment, not a general formula. 
This process is already taking place 
through such policies as have been recently 
announced by leading insurance companies 
in respect of farm mortgages and by some 
mortgage companies in urban centers, 

The legislation recommended by the 


There is no question but that, 


industries to get under | 


{within our own borders. There is need 
|also for a broad international program of 
|reconstruction, to which all nations can 
fairly be called upon to make such con- 
tributions as lie within their power. The 
coming World Economic Conference af- 
lfords an unrivaled opportunity through 
|cooperative action. to initiate an all- 
powerful movement toward recovery by a 


determined, if gradual, attack on those | 


|barriers that now present impassable ob- 
stacles to economic progress. 


cur own, that have recently met, have 
|prepared the main outline of such a 
|program. This program contemplates a 
cooperative effort among the leading na- 
tions of the world to deal with four major 
problems: The first is the need for re- 
|storation of an effective international 
monetary standard, based upon a thorough 
|study of the conditions which must be 
met and the safeguards which must be 
established in sorder to provide against 
|instability or a breakdown in the future. 
|Second, measures to bring about an in- 
| crease in the level of world prices, the un- 
|precedented fall of commodity prices in 
recent years having caused a growing, 
lack of balance between costs and prices 


|of all debts and fixed charges. 
problem calls for an exploration not only 
of all possibiities of counteracting the de- 
cline in prices, but of cooperative handling 


of unwieldly stocks of certain primary | 
|commodities which constitute a serious | 
obstacle to improvement in the price situa- | 


tion. 

Third, the abolition of exchange restric- 
tions as an essential condition of world 
recovery. Fourth, the need for re-estab- 
lishing a greater freedom of international 
| trade in order that every country, con- 
| sistent with the peculiar needs of its na- 
} tional economy, may benefit from the 
}interchange of commodities and services 
on a world-wide scale. 


Recommendations for. 
Economic Recovery 


The war debt question has been ex- 
cluded from the agenda of the coming 
economic conference. However, in view 
of the changed conditions since the set- 
tlements were effected and the urgent re- 
quest by the debtor governments for re- 
consideration of existing settlements, we 
cannot ignore this problem. Wit good 
will on both sides an adjustment of this 
question should be possible, and is clearly 
| desirable if only in the interest of har- 
;}monious cooperation in the development 
|of a major program. I cannot undertake 
to discuss this question this evening, but 
|it does seem to me that if war debts are 
to be reconsidered in the interest of tht 
;national economy of the debtors and of 
world recovery, as a matter of equity, the 
American people are entitled to compensa- 
tory advantages for sacrifices they may be 
called upon to make, and that the debtor 
nations can fairly be asked to make defi- 
nite contributions to a common program 
intended to remove the bariers which now 
stand in the way of returning prosperity. 

I blieve that a balanced budget at home; 
reduced cost of Government; the orderly 
adjustment of debts; the stabilization of 
currencies and exchanges; an easy money 
policy on the part of central banks; the 
gradual removal of exchange restrictions 
restoring the free flow of international 
credit; and the elimination of arbitrary 
and abnormal trade barriers, would, if 


combined into a general economic pro-| 


gram, so free latent and powerful forces 
as at once to stimulate on a world-wide 
scale business revival and price recovery, 


and that this time the forward movement‘ 


weuld not be temporary and short-lived, 
but permanent and progressive. 

There are those who sincerely believe 
that there is a short cut out of our prob- 
lems through governmental action in the 
domestic field of a kind that inevitably in- 
volves uncontrolled inflation in one form 
or another. In my judgment, creating as 
it will at the outset further fear, uncer- 
tainty and loss of confidence, and entailing 
as it must ultimately consequences of the 
most serious character, any such plan is 
doomed to failure and will in the end but 
increase distress at home and confusion 
abroad. That is not the way out of our 
difficulties. It is a road to further dis- 
asters. 

If instead we press forward vigorously 
along the vista that is beginning to open 
up, removing, however painstakingly, one 
by one the obstacles that bar our progress 
and hem us in on every side, I have the 


faith to believe that our much-tried gene- 


ration will at a not distant date live to see 
its own errors liquidated and the younger 
generation look out upon a world where 
progress and increased well-being are omce 


Ultimately the point) providing a legal process whereby de-|more the normal order, 


interests of creditors and debtors! 
alike, is another constructive move in the! 


The experts of many nations, including | 


and immensely increased the real burden | 
This | 


Revised Bank Plan | 
Proposed for State 


| Would Require All Institutions 
In Washington to Qualify 


With National Status | 


| 
| 


| Olympia, Wash., Feb. 11. | 
| State commercial banks would be dis- | 
jcontinued in Washington after Jan. 1,| 


| 1934, all of them being required to become | 


|under a bill (S. 87) which has been intro- 
cuced in the State Senate by Senator 
| Todd. 

The bill follows in full text: 

Be it enacted by the Legislature of the 
State of Washington: ' 

Section 1. After the first day of Jan- 
uary, 1934, no institution, corporation or | 
| individual shall engage in the business | 
}of commercial banking in the State of 
| Washington unless such institutions, cor- 
|poration or individual be chartered under 
the National Banking Act of the United 
| States of America. | 

Section 2. All acts and parts of acts in 
conflict with this act are hereby repealed. 


Compromise Silver Bill 
| To Be Drafted by Group 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
the Pittman bill for Government purchase 
of silver as a monetary reserve. 

The Pittman bill would “educate the| 
world” in the views of the United States 
that silver should be used in the money | 
system and would stimulate trade with 
the Orient, he declared. He favored 
Government purchase of silver from any 
sofirce, and not only from United States 
producers as the bill provides, and also 
suggested that purchases be limited to 
| $250,000,000 or $300,000,000 with a proviso 
that the silver bought must not have 
been used or coined previously. An addi- 
tional purchase of $150,000,000 might be} 
|made from India’s silver stocks, he added. 
“The world supply of gold is limited, 
and inttYisive searches in recent years| 
|have failed to reveal any large new de-| 
posits, Mr. Browneil said. 

Asked what would be the effect of higher | 
silver prices on the general commodity | 


would cause optimism and increased trade 
with the Orient, but the conservative pur- | 
chases asked in the Pittman bill would 
not cause any great rise in commodity 


of money outstanding. Inflation by issu- 
ance of certificates against silver reserves 
would be greatly preferable to inflation by 
issuance of fiat currency, however, he de- 
clared, since there is a limit to the silver 
supply. 

India has about 380,000,000 ounces of 
silver available, Shanghai 300,000,000, and 
London, New York, and San _ Francisco 
about 55,000,000, besides which about 28,- 





jthat.India probably would not dare sell 
|much more than 150,000,000 ounces be- 
| cause of the necessity of redeeming paper 
rupees in silver, and Shanghai would not 
| let go more than 100,000,000 ounces of its 
|Stocks, the normal Shanghai stocks being 
150,000,000 to 200,000,000. 

There is a growing school of thought in 
England in favor of remonetization of sil- 
|ver by international agreement, including 
some leading industrialists, Mr. Brownell 
said, large British industries having been 
hurt by low silver. 


Record of Legislation 
Pending in Congress 


In Status Announced 


LContinued from Page 4.] 


from Isthmian Canal Comm. or Panama Rail- 
road a misdemeanor. Passed H. Mar. 7 
Passed 8S. Feb. 10. 

H. R. 7506. To repeal ordinance enacted by 
Isthmian Canal Comm. Aug. 5, 1911, and ap- 
proved by Secy. of War Aug. 22, 1911, estab- 
lishing market regulations for Canal Zone. 
Passed H. Mar. 7. Passed S. Feb. 10. 

H. R. 7508. For inspection of vessels navi- 
gating Canal Zone waters. Passed H. Mar. 7. 
Passed 8S. Feb. 10. 

H. R. 7514. In relation to Canal Zone postal 
|service. Passed H. Mar. 7. Passed S. Feb. 10. 
P H. R. 7515. For establishment of customs 
service in Canal Zone. Passed H. Mar. 7. 
Passed S. Feb. 10. 

H. R. 7519. To amend penal code of Canal‘ 
Zone. Passei H. Mar. 21. Passed S. Feb. 10. 

H. R. 7520. To amend Code of Criminal 
Procedure for Canal Zone. Passed H. Mar, 21. 
Passed S. Feb. 10. 

H. R. 7521. To provide new Code of Civil 
Procedure for Canal Zone and to repeal ex- 
isting Code of Civil Procedure. Passed H. Apr. 
18. Passed S. Feb. 10. 

H. R. 7522. To provide new civil code for 
Canal Zone and to repeal existing civil code. 
Passed H. Apr. 18. Passed S. Feb. 10. 

H. R. 7518. To amend act extending cer- 
tain privileges of canal employes to other 
Officials on Canal Zone and authorizing Pres. 
to make rules affecting health, sanitation, 
quarantine, taxation, public roads, self-pro- 
pelled vehicles, and police powers on Canal 
Zone. Passed H. Mar. 21. Passed S. Feb. 10. 

H. R. 7523. To amend sections 7, 8, and 9 
of Panama Canal Act, as amended, Passed H. 
Mar. 7. Passed S. Feb. 10. 


House Receives Supply Bill 
For District of Columbia 


The District of Columbia Appropriation 
bill (H. R 14643) carrying $34,451,565 for 
expenses of the guvernment of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia—a decrease of $6,794.- 
057 from the current year funds and §$2,- 
969,205 under the budget estimates—was 
reported to the House by the Committee! 
on Appropriations Feb. 11. It applies to 
the next fiscal year. 


The Committee in this bill increases the | 


tax on intangible personal property in 
the District of Columbia by $1 per 1,000, 
impounding this additional tax estimated 
to raisc $509,000, as an emergency fund 
for relief of distress in the District. 


Applications Received by 
Federal Radio Commission 


The Federal Radio Commission made 
public Feb. 10 the following applications 
received: 

Applications (other than broadcasting): a 

WRDT. City of Cleveland, Ohio, renewal of 
license for 278 kce., 15 w.; airport station. 

KGVN, Washington Air College. Tacoma, 
Wash., renewal of license for 278 ke., 15 w.; 
airport station. 

WSC, Radiomarine Corporation of America, 
Tuckerton, N, J., modification of coastal tele- 
graph license for decrease in power of trans- 
mitters Nos. 74 and 75 to 40 kw.; also ma- 
rine relay station. 

WPEL, Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
West Bridgewater, Mass., construction permit 
for change in location of transmitter from 
Middleboro to West Bridgewater, Mass., 1,574 
ke., 500 w.; State police. WPEW, construc- 
tion permit for 1,574 kc., 500 w.; State police. 

There were also received 95 applications 
for amateur station licenses. 

~+ + 

At the same time the Commission made 
public the following applications other 
than broadcasting as of Feb. 9: 


Sheboygan Radio Station, Sheboygan, Wis., 
construction permit for 143, 63, 410, 425, 454 
ke., 1 kw.; coastal telegraph and marine relay 
stations. 

WJU, Press Wireless, Hicksville, L. I., N. ¥., 
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STATE BANKING 


national banks to continue in business, | 


| Eastern Standard Time, daily. 


, Tex., 


price level, Mr. Brownell said higher silver | 


prices as a result of the rise in the amount | 


000,000 ounces is in process of production, | 
Mr. Brownell said. He declared, however, | 


Bills Introduced and Changes | 
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Federal Rulings 


In Broadcasting 
Cases Announced 


Decisions on Applications 
For Wireless Privileges 
Also Are Made Publie by 


Radio Commission 


The Federal Radio Commission handed 
down the following decisions Feb. 10: 

Applications Granted: 

Chas. W. Phelan, D/B as Casco Bay Broad- 
casting Co., Portland, Me., granted construce 
tion permit for new station to operate on 
1,340 ke., 250 w.. night, 500 w. day, unlimited 
time. (Transmitter location to be approved 
by Commission.) 

WHO, WOC, Cent. Broadcasting Co., near 
Mitchelville, Iowa, granted extension of com« 
pletion date of construction permit from Feb. 
16 to May 15. 

WAGM, Aroostook Broadcasting Corp., Pres- 
que Isle, Me., granted modification of license 
to change specified hours of operation to as 
follows: 9 a. m. to 1 p. m.; 3 to 7 p. m, 


KGKB, East Texas Broadcasting Co., Tyler, 
granted license covering changes in 
equipment 1,500 ke., 100 w., unlimited time. 
WROL, Stuart Broadcasting Corp., Knox- 
ville, Tenn., granted license covering new 


|; equipment and move of transmitter locally, 


1,310 ke., 100 w. unlimited time. 

KREG, The Voce of the Orange Empire, 
Inc., Ltd., Santa Ana, Calif., granted license 
covering changes in equipment 1,500 kc., 100 
w., een time. 

WPHR, WLBG, Inc., Petersburg, Va., granted 
authority to intervene in the matter of the 


| Beating on construction permit application of 
VA ; 


KABC, Alamo Broadcasting Co., Inc., San 
Antonio, Tex., granted authority to take depoe 
sitious in re application for renewal of license, 
hearing which is set for March 1. 

WIBW, Topeka Broadcasting Assn., Inc., Toe 
peka, Kans., granted authority to take depo- 


| sitions in re application for renewal of license, 


a hearing on which is set for March 6. 

WNAD, University of Oklahoma, Norman, 
Okla., granted special authority to operate 
from 2:30 to 4:30 p. m., Central Standard 
Time, March 17, provided ctation KGGF re- 
mains silent. 

KGGF, Powell & Platz, Coffeyville, Kans., 
granted special authority to operate from 8:15 
to 9:15 p. m., Central Standard Time, Feb. 
23, provided station WNAD remains silent. 

WHDM, Radiomarine Corporation of Amer- 
}ica, New York City, granted 60-day authority 
to operate transmitter aboard vessel “Fair- 
field,” 200 w., pending receipt of formal ap- 
plication. 

KUCN, Prudential Steamship Co., Seattle, 
Wash., granted temporary authority to operate 
station aboard vessel “Eastern Guide,” 375 to 
500 ke., 2 kw. 
| WIEL, WIEK, Atlantic Broadcasting Corp., 
| New York, granted authority to use special 
broadcast pickup service WIEL and WIEK, 
1,542 and 2,478 kc., 50 w. each, Feb. 7 to March 
|4, at Washington, D. C., in connection with 
| inauguration broadcast; Station WIEL to be 
located in automobile and Station WIEK to 
be located in United States Army blimp. 

Aeronautical Radio, Inc., portable and mo- 
| bile, granted construction permit for general 
| experimental service. 

KFJI, Broadcasters, Inc., portable, granted 
construction permit for temporary broadcast 
| pickup service, 1,518 ke., 15 w. 
| W6XAS, Julius Brunton & Sons Co., portable 
and mobile, San Francisco, granted experi- 
| Mental license, frequencies 70,000-75,000 ke., 
}10 w. 

Lewis Murray Atkinson, NC-167-K, granted 
aviation aircraft license, 3,105 ke., 5 w. 

American Airways, Inc., granted eight avia- 
tion aircraft licenses. 

W4ASU, Harvey T. Johnson, Johnson City, 
Tenn., granted unlimited radiotelephone priv- 
| lieges without examination. 

Reuel Vance Robinson, Elkins, W. Va., 
| granted authority to take examination for a 
| temporary amateur operator's license by mail. 
| Renewal of licenses: E 

The following stations were granted regular 
renewal of licenses: WAAF, Chicago; WBEN 
and auxiliary, Buffalo, N. Y.; WBSO, Needham, 
Mass.; WCAC, Storrs, Conn.; WCAO, Baltimore, 
|Md., and auxiliary; WDAF, Kansas City, Mo.; 
WDBO, Orlando, Fla.; WEAN, Providence, R. I.; 
WEAO, Columbus, Ohio; WFI, Philadelphia, 
| Pa.; WGBI, Scranton, Pa.; WGR, Buffalo, N. 
| ¥.; WICC, Bridgeport, Conn.; WILL, Urbana, 
Ill.; WIP, Philadelphia, Pa.; WJAR, Providence, 
|B. I.; WJAY, Cleveland, Ohio; WKBN, Youngs- 
town, Ohio; WKY, Oklahoma City, Okla.; 
WKZO, Kalamazoo, Mich.; WLIT, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; WMAL, Washington, D. C.; WMC, Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; WMMN, Fairmont, W. Va.; WNAX, 
| Yankton, S. Dak.; WQAN, Scranton, Pa.; 
| WSUI, Iowa City, Iowa; WTMJ, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; WWNC, Asheville, N. C.; KFDM, Beau- 
mont, Tex.; KFDY, Brookings, S. Dak.; KFKA, 
Greeley, Colo.; KFNF, Shenandoah, Iowa; 
KFRC, San Francisco; KFYR, Bismarck, N. 
| Dak.; KGKO, Wichita Falls, Tex.; KGW, Port- 
land, Oreg.; KHJ, Los Angeles; KHQ, Spokane, 
Wash.; KLX, Oakland, Calif.; KLZ, Denver, 
Colo.; KOAC, Corvallis, Oreg.; KOMO, Seattle, 
Wash.; KPOF, Denver; KPRC, Houston, Tex.; 
KSAC, Manhattan, Kans.; KSD, St. Louis, Mo.; 
KSEI, Pocatello, Idaho; KTAR, Phoenix, Ariz.; 
KUSD, Wermillion, S. Dak.; and KVI, Tacoma, 


Wash. 
+++ 
Set for hearing: 


Joel Ellis Wharton, Shreveport, La., construc- 
tion permit for general experimental service, 
all general experimental frequencies, 100 w. 

KTM, Pickwick Broadcasting Corp., Los An- 
geles, Calif.. consent to voluntary assignment 
of license to Evening Herald Publishing Co. 

KELW, Magnolia Park, Ltd., Burbank, Calif., 
consent to voluntary assignment of license to 
Evening Herald Publishing Co. 

~+ + 


Applications dismissed and denied‘ 

The following applications were dismissed at 
request of applicants: 

WNBW, WNBW., Inc., Carbondale, Pa., modi- 
fication of construction permit to change loca- 
tion to Scranton, Pa.; also modification of 
license to move studio to Scranton. 

The following applications were denied, be- 
cause applicants failed to enter appearance 
within the time allowed: 

WGST, Georgia School of Techonlogy, At- 
lanta, Ga., construction permit; 890 kc., 500 w., 
lkw., local sunset, facilities of WTFI. 

WEBR, Howell Broadcasting Co., Inc., Bufe 
falc, N. Y., modification of license, 1,310 ke., 
100 w., 250 w. focal sunset requiring authority 
to use auxiliary transmitter. 

Amateur, Norman Bernfeld, New York. 

+ + + 


Retired to files: 


WSYB, Philip Weiss Music Co., Rutland, Vt., 
modification of construction permit retired to 
files because more than 30 days have elapsed 
since the required time for completion and 
no extension request has been filed. 

Tate Mountain Estates, Tate, Ga., construc- 
tion permit, 3,280 ke., 712 w., heretofore set 
for hearing and continued indefinitely, was 
retired to files because of want of prosecution. 

? © + 

Amateur licenses: 


The Commission also granted 287 amateur 
station licenses, of which 87 were new, 75 re- 
newals and 125 modifications. 

Action on examiners’ reports: 

WNAX, The House of Gurney, Yankton, 8. 
Dak., granted application for construction 
permit to install new equipment and increase 
daytime power from 1 kw. to 2!2 kw., on 
present frequency—570 kc., reversing Examiner 
R. H. Hyde. Commissioner Starbuck dissent- 
ing, Acting Chairman Sykes not participating. 

KGDA, Mitchell Brdcstg. Corp., Mitchell, S. 
Dak., denied application for renewal of lie 
cense to Operate on 1,370 kc., 100 w., effective 
20 days from this date (Feb. 10), and denied 
construction permit to move station from 
Mitchel! to Aberdeen and operate on 1,420 ke., 
100 w. unlimited time, reversing - 
aminer Hyde. Commissioner Starbuck dis- 
senting, Commissioner Sykes not participating, 

J. B. Taylor, Aberdeen, S. Dak., denied ap- 
plication for construction permit to construct 
a new broadcast station at Aberdeen, S, Dak., 
to operate on 920 ke., 500 w., daytime hourd. 
(part of facilities of KSOO, Sioux Palls, was 
applied for). Examiner E. W. Pratt sustained. 

KSOO, Sioux Falls Brdcstg. Assn., Sioux 
Falls, S. Dak., granted renewal of license on 
1,110 ke., with 212 kwy power, limited time, 
sustaining Bxaminer Pratt. 

WJAR, The Outlet Company, Providence, 
R. I, granted in part, application for modifi- 
cation of license so as to permit station to 
operate upon its present assignment (890 ke., 
500 w. day, 250 w. night), with an additional 
250 w. night power upon an experimentar 
basis. Examiner E. W. Pratt reversed. Com- 
missioner Lafount dissented 

WEAN, Shepard Broadcasting Serv, Inc., 
Providence, R. I., granted in part, aDplica- 
tion for modification of license to permit sta- 
tion to operate upon its present assignment 
with an additional 250 w. night power, upon 
an experimental basis. Examiner Pratt. ree’ 
versed. Commissioner Lafount dissented. 


modification of construction permit for exten- 


{sion of completion date to July 1, 1933; pointe 


to-point telegraph station, ss 
American Airways, Inc., license for aircrafts 
There were also received 63-applica 

for amateur licenses, 
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Natural Means of Purification 
of Polluted Streams . . . . 





Value of Organic Life in Disposing of Sewage 
and Waste by Setting up Chemical Process 


Which Makes Water Safe to Drink 





By J. K. HOSKINS 
Sanitary Engineer, in Charge of Stream Pollution Investigation Station (Cincinnati, 
Ohio), United States Public Health Service 


TREAMS and other bodies of water have 
a definite capacity for assimilating or- 
ganic pollution without nuisance. 

The disposal of sewage and wastes by dilu- 
tion is a perfectly practicable procedure and 
one that is widely used. It is only when ex- 
cessive loads of pollution are imposed that 
this process fails and objectionable condi- 
tions result. 

It is of interest, therefore, to ascertain the 
forces. operative in this self-purification 
activity. to learn of their limitations and 
especially to discover methods by which they 
may be reinforced or stimulated. 

The natural purification of organic pollut- 
ing material in streams is dependent upon 
the action of bacteria and plankton present 
in the water. When these biochemical changes 
occur in the presence of oxygen dissolved in 
the water, they are generally designated as 
aerobic; but if they proceed in the absence 
of oxygen they are called anaerobic. ‘ 

* + 


Aerobic decomposition processes are com- 
paratively rapid, direct and inoffensive, and 
result in the formation of stable mineral 
compounds. Anaerobic decomposition results 
in some stable mineral forms and in addi- 
tion other mineral products of objectionable 
qualities, such as methane and hydrogen sul- 
phide which contain no oxygen. 

In stream purification it is desirable to 
maintain aerobic conditions throughout the 
process to avoid the objectionable conditions 
induced by anaerobic fermentations. Suffi- 
cient dissolved oxygen should be present at 
all times to supply the requirements of the 
aerobic organisms. 

A wide variety of bacteria in water use 
the organic matter for food, breaking down 
the complex compounds in the process and 
converting them into stable forms when 
an excess of dissolved oxygen is present. 
The course of these fermentative changes oc- 
curring in the organic matter proceeds in 
two distinct and separate stages in accord- 
ance with a definite law, which as enunciated 
by Adeney (1932) states: 

“The quantities of oxygen consumed and 
of products formed on the completion of 
each siage of aerobic fermentation are con- 
stant for similar volumes of the same pol- 
luted water. This law is applicable to all 
polluted waters, tidal and nontidal, under- 
going purification. by bacteria fermentation, 
provided that the dissolved oxygen be in 
excess of the fermenting matters.” 

This constant relation between dissolved 
oxygen consumed and oxidizable organic 
matter gives us at once a method of meas- 
urement of organic pollution, the familiar 
biochemical oxygen demand test 


This first stage of natural purification 
produces chiefly carbon dioxide and water, 
together with small amounts of organic 


products or humus. During the second stage 
of fermentation the ammonia and humus are 
oxidized to nitrates and carbonates. 

Anaerobic decomposition takes place only 
during the first stage and then only when 
the dissolved oxygen has been exhausted. It 
never recurs in the second step of the fer- 
mentation process. The motivating power in 
both these stages is the bacteria 

+ + 

Extended observations indicate that these 
bacteria are most active, if not entirely so, 
during the time of their multiplication. When 
no agencies are present to interfere with 
their normal reproduction, multiplication of 
bacterial numbers will proceed to a definite 
maximum or ceiling depending upon the 
concentration of available food material— 
that is—organic pollution. 

During this multiplication stage available 
dissolved oxygen is used up but when the 
upper limit of bacterial concentration is 
réached, further activity practically ceases 
and litter further oxygen is required. If now 
some natural enemy is introduced that re- 
duces the bacterial concentration, such as 
bacteria-eating plankton, further multiplica- 
tion is stimulated to maintain the upper 
limiting number and oxidation of the organic 
matter again proceeds to completion. 

It would appear then that at least one of 
the functions of the animal plankton in pol- 
luted water is to control the biological bal- 
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Rodney H. Brandon, 

Director oj Public Welfare, 
State of Illinois 

A* EDUCATIONAL program has been in- 

/ troduced at the Jacksonville State School 
for the Blind to enable the 
Illinois-to become self-supporting. 

The program is in charge of an advisory 
board of voluntary experts in opthalmology, 
educators and social service workers. ‘The 
ultimate objective of the program is to estab- 
lish shops where the blind may be employed 
and retail stores to sell the products of their 
handiwork. 

The institution for the blind at Jackson- 
ville has been concerned principally with the 
training of its pupils in academic subjects 
There gradually have been introduced courses 
in manual arts, such as weaving, knitting, 
brush making, mat making and embroider- 
ing. These courses will be extended and en- 
larged by the voluntary advisory group. 

As soon asxit is feasible, the entire cur- 
riculum will be spectalized and individualized. 
It is the aim of the advisory committee to 
study each pupil’s case and map out his edu- 
cational program to suit his individual needs 

The committee also will concern itself with 
attempting to find the answer to three prob- 
lems: Examine every blind or partially blind 
child, rich or poor, for the purpose of provid- 
ing the most scientific development of every 
particle of sight ability; to prepare the ideal 
curriculum of education for blind children, 
maintaining a proper balance between aca- 
demic and vocational education and making 
the curriculum individual; to build a market 
for the products of the blind worker 
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ance and stimulate the development of bac- 
terial cells which in turn is necessary for 
the natural course of oxidation of organic 
matter. These plankton, therefore, have just 
as essential a role in the natural purifica- 
tion process as have the bacteria or the dis- 
solved oxygen. 

These bacteria and plankton are normally 
present in polluted water, and their function- 
ing is therefore more or less a matter of 
course under favorable environmental condi- 
tions. The sufficient supply of dissolved oxy- 
gen required for their oxidation work is 
however a vital problem and is the factor 
that usually limits the speed of natural 
purification in polluted streams. 

+ + 


When this oxygen supply is deficient, ob- 
jectionable putrefactive conditions result. 
This reserve dissolved oxygen supply is never 
large because the capacity of water for the 
solution of oxygen ranges from approximately 
14 milligrams per liter at just above freez- 
ing to about 7.6 milligrams per liter at 30 
degrees Centigrade,.or in other terms, from 
about 0.81 grains to 0.44 grains of oxygen 
by weight per gallon of water. 

Unless this dissolved oxygen supply is con- 
tinuously replenished, therefore, the biochem- 
ical oxidation is retarded. Nature provides 
this replenishment under well defined laws, 
through the process of reaeration. Hence the 
rate of reaeration is another limiting factor 
in the natural purification process. 

These two opposing reactions, deoxygena- 
tion induced by bacterial action and reaera- 
tion operating to transfer atmospheric oxygen 
into solution in the deaerated water, tend 
always to come to a condition of equilibrium. 
If the polluted water is nearly saturated with 
oxygen, there is a rapid rate of withdrawal 
of oxygen by bacterial action and a slow rate 
of replenishment from the atmosphere. 

Since the rate of reaeration is directly 
proportional to the existing saturation deficit, 
the rate of reoxygenation is increased as the 
dissolved oxygen decerases until the rate 
of depletion equals the rate of reaeration. At 
this time the two reactions are for the 
moment equal and there is no change in 
the actual dissolved oxygen content. 

If now the decreasing oxygen demand of 
the organic matter, resulting from its own 
oxidation, reduces the rate of withdrawal be- 
low the rate of reaeration, the dissolved 
oxygen will be gradually replaced until the 
water is again saturated with oxygen. If, on 
the other hand, the pollution is so intense 
that the rate of withdrawal of oxygen is con- 
tinuously greater than the maximum rate 
of reaeration can supply, a condition of com- 
plete deoxygenation will result and anaerobic 
fermentation will ensue, until such time as 
the reaeration rate #an exceed the with- 
drawal rate. . 

+ + 

In the efficient functioning of natural puri- 
fication processes it is therefore important 
not to exceed the assimilating capacity of 
the stream for organic waste under aerobic 
conditions, as it is only with such overload- 
ing that objectionable nuisance conditions 
result. 

Another phase of the natural purification 
phenomenon is the rate of disappearance of 
bacteria in polluted streams, including both 
the harmless forms and pathogens. Extended 
observations of bacterial decrease below 
sources or organic pollution in such larger 
streams as the Ohio, Illinois and upper Mis- 
Sissippi Rivers supply definite information on 
this subject 

These rates are usually orderly, consistent 
and, within limits, quite uniform under sim- 
ilar conditions. They are higher in Summer 
than in Winter, are apparently modified by 
the original concentration of bacterial pol- 
lution, and are disturbed by sudden changes 
in conditions of flow such as heavy run off 
from rains. Further experimental data indi- 
cate that the rates of decrease are much 
more rapid in smaller trickling streams than 
in larger slow-moving rivers. 

It is frequently necessary to resort“ arti- 
ficial measures to reinforce the natural puri- 
fication rates and prevent overburdening of 
polluted streams. Such measures may be 
directed toward the stream itself through 
facilitating reaeration and oxidation or re- 
moval of organic material, or more directly 
toward the polluting wastes by means of vari- 
ous methods of treatment. 

Natural purification of streams may be en- 
couraged in a number of ways. Means may 
be provided for the precipitation of suspended 
material through the storage facilities of 
reservolrs and reaeration by extensive surface 
exposure as is now being practiced in the 
Ruhr River in Germany; agitation or turbu- 
lence of the flowing water may be induced 
to speed up the rate of- reaeration; oxygen- 
bearing chemicals may be added to furnish 
an additional source of available oxygen: or 
biochemical oxidation may be temporarily 
delayed by disinfecting chemicals such as 
chlorine 

+ * 


The beneficial effect of storage in aiding 
natural purification is well exemplified in 
the Ohio River, now completely canalized 
during low water flows. The pools thus 
formed greatly extend the time of flow be- 
tween points of major pollution such as 
Cincinnati and Louisville, and as a result, 


during pool stages, longer periods are pro- 


vided for the operation of natural purifica- 
tion processes. 
During such times little observable effect 


of the pollution contributed by the Cincinnati 
metropolitan district with a population of 
over 600,000 can be detected at Louisville, 
140 miles below. However, during periods of 
high water when the channel is unobstructed 
by navigation dams, the pollution contributed 
by Cincinnati is readily determined in the 
section of river above Louisville. 

Methods of artificial treatment of sewage 
and organic industrial wastes to relieve the 
pollution of streams are varied in character. 
They consist generally in the removal of solid 
impurities in the form of sludge from the 
crude liquors by mechanical sedimentation 
processes, the removal of the finer organic 
materials both in suspension and in solu- 
tion by some process of biochemical oxida- 
tion, and the economic disposal of the sludge 
solids by anaerobic fermentation or some 
mechanical means, 

In these biochemical 
for purification of the 


oxidation processes 
waste liquors, the 











Sanitary Control 


activities of State governments. 


HE WATER supply of approximately 

87.5 per cent of the, populatien of 

Rhode Island is under the routine 
sanitary supervision of the Public Health 
Commission. This fact is undoubtedly 
responsible to a large extent for Rhode 
Island’s excellent typhoid record. 

For the first 10 months of 1932, but 22 
cases and one death from typhoid have 
occurred. This is a record which prob- 
ably will not be surpassed by any State 
in the Union. 

In addition the Commission has super- 
vision of the sanitation of all swimming 


pools, public bathhouses and bathing 
beaches, all public amusement resorts 
and all Summer and tourists’ camps. 


Also, a great deal of work is done on in- 
dustrial water supplies for manufactur- 
ing purposes. 

> 

The sanitation of public waters not 
used as sources of domestic water sup- 
plies is under the supervision of the 
Board of Purification of Waters. Sani- 
tation of oyster beds is under the Com- 
missioners of Shell Fisheries. The lab- 
oratory work, however, for both these 
Boards is done in our laboratories. 

Rhode Island was included in the reg- 
istration area for both births and deaths 
at the time these areas were formed. 
The Director of Public Health is ex 
officio Registrar of Vital Statistics and 
the Commission acts as the official cus- 
todian of the birth, death and marriage 
records which date back to 1852. 

The Division of Child Hygiene was es- 
tablished in 1919. About 30 per cent of 
the population is served by our nursing 
staff, about 10 per cent secures similar 
service through local nursing organiza- 
tions which carry out the State program 
and whose records are kept by our 
division. 

Over 50 per cent of the population ob- 
tain child hygiene service under the di- 
reetion of organizations not connected 
with the State. While the work by local 
organizations carried on independently 
is not so intensive as the Commission's 
program, nevertheless taken as a whole, 
child hygiene service is available to over 
90 per cent of our population. 

The program of child hygiene carried 
on by the Commission and the cooperat- 
ing towns differs from that carried on 
by any other State in that the nurses in 
their respective areas make periodic 
visits to the homes of all children under 
5 years of age, and, by consultation with 
mothers, render assistance that could be 
obtained in no other type of program. 

While the State does not maintain any 
prenatal clinics, personal contact by our 
nursing staff reaches a high percentage 
of such cases. In some districts 90 per 
cent of these cases are seen by our 
nurses and referred to physicians, nurs- 
ing organizations or to hospital clinics. 

+ + 

Prenatal service through clinics is 
rendered to over 50 per cent of the pop- 
ulation through local organizations. The 
weakness in the child hygiene program 
for the State as a whoie lies in the fact 
that the service of intensive personal 
contact is not available to about 50 per 
cent of our population. 

Recently the Commission undertook a 
health survey of the State. Eight town- 
ships, constituting one county, have been 
carefully studied and the report pub- 
lished. Two other counties have been 
partially surveyed. 

The loss of a $3,600 Federal appropni- 
ation has temporarily hindered the com- 
pletion of our surveys. The lack of ade- 
quate rural health administration is 
Rhode Island's greatest health problem 
at the present. It is hoped that these 
surveys will form a basis for establish- 
ing full time rural health service. 

For the past 11 years the Commission 
has carried on an active campaign of 
diphtheria immunization among the 
school children of the State and more 
recently among the pre-school children 
Records are kept of every child treated 
and later these children are tested to 
determine immunity and further treat- 
ment given when necessary. 

This service is offered to all towns and 
cities not doing such work under their 
own auspices. A weekly clinic for this 
purpose is held at the office of the Com- 
mission for all people who cannot or do 
not avail themselves of this service when 
our physician is in their respective towns 
and cities. 

While pre-school immunization is 
carried on all through the year, the 
school vacation periods are devoted in- 
tensively to immunization of pre-school 
children. 

At the end of the World War the Divi- 






gram of South Carolina, 


phenomena of natural purification are in- 
voked and the reactions stimulated. Environ- 
mental conditions are provided which facili- 
tate biological activity in the work of break- 
ing down the organic compounds and speed- 
ing up atmospheric reaeration for replenish- 
ment of the dissolved oxygen supply. 

The method of application of these prin- 
ciples is influenced largely by the nature 
of the waste to be handled, and for this 
purpose research studies are indispensable. 
Much has already been accomplished and 
many forms or organic industrial wastes can 
now be treated economically and effectively, 
but a great deal of work still remains to 
be done as new industrial processes with 
their resulting waste products add to the 
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Topic 1---Public Health 


This is the fifty-eighth of a series of articles describing the public health 


By DR. LESTER A, ROUND 
Director, Public Health Commission, State of Rhode Island 


In the following article, Dr. Round continues his discussion of the public 
health work in Rhode Island, begun in the issue of Feb. 10. 


sion of Social Hygiene was created and 
established clinics in various parts of the 
State and supplied drugs and chemicals 
for the use of these children. All phy- 
sicians are required by law to report all 
cases of social diseases treated by them. 

Reporting, however, has been rather 
lax as in most other States. About a 
year ago all laboratories connected with 
hospitals where these clinics are main- 
tained were required to report all such 


cases diagnosed by them. 

Since practically all the laboratory 
diagnosis of venereal diseases is done 
either by these laboratories or the State 
laboratories, there has resulted a tre- 
mendous increase in reports. We believe 


that no State is now getting a higher 
percentage of cases reported. 

The Division of Social Hygiene carries 
on an active educational campaign 
throughout the State,’ supplemented by 
lectures and moving pictures. In coop- 
eration with one of our broadcasting 
stations, the Commission carries on a 
rather extensive educational 
by radio. 

It has been impossible, 
divert funds to bring our educational 
work up to the level it deserves. To a 
large extent, however, this handicap is 
overcome by the personal contact of 
our child hygiene nursing staff and the 
cooperating organizations, who impart 
such information directly to the mothers 
of young children. 


campaign 


however, to 


+ + 
The nurses also leave with these 
mothers literature upon all phases of 


child hygiene and discuss their 
lems with them, 


prob- 
stressing particularly 
the value of smallpox and diphtheria 
immunization. While this type of edu- 
cational work is not so spectacular as 
the quoting of the number of thousands 
of pieces of literature distributed and 
more or less broadcast throughout the 
State, it is the type of educational work 
which actually puts across the message 
which health authorities are trying to 
impart. 

The problems of hygiene and protec- 
tion against disease are problems which 
vitally interest the mothers of young 
children. Most of them are not only 
Willing but anxious to learn for the bene- 
fit of their children. 

The school laws require that every 
child shall submit a birth certificate and 
a certificate of successful vaccination as 
a prerequisite for admittance. The high 
percentage of our population vaccinated 
undoubtedly accounts for our excellent 
smallpox record. The requirement of 
birth certificates for school admission 
adds another check upon birth registra- 
tion. 

Health work in various States shas 
developed along widely diverse lines. In 
many State independent boards and 
commissions have been set up to ad- 
minister certain specific laws without 
consideration of the proper integration 
of the functions of these boards. In this 
respect Rhode Island is nv exception. 

Many matters of health and’ sanitation 
are specifically delegated to other de- 
partments and results in much over- 
lapping of functions. In Rhode Island 
there are upwards of 25 boards and com- 
missions performing certain functions 
directly bearimg upon public health. 

For this reason many health matters 
which are under the health departments 
of other States are independent of the 
Public Health Commission. A consolida- 
tion of certain agencies would result in 
much greater efficiency, the saving of 
wasted effort and in considerable econ- 
omy. 

+ + 

While the depression has not brought 
as yet any new problems to the Commis- 
sion and has not caused an appreciable 
decrease in appropriations, it has re- 
sulted in a slowing up of certain de- 
velopments and a temporary cessation 
of certain projects which the Commis- 


sion had been fostering or had under 
consideration, 
The four phases of- health work in 


Rhode Island which are most in need 
of further development at the present 
are: 

1—Establishment of full time health 
departments in rural areas and those 
cities now operating on a part time 
basis; 

2—The development of an adequate 
division of communicable diseases within 
the Commission; 

3—Expansion of our educational cam- 
paign; 

4—-Extension of our home visiting pro- 
gram of child hygiene to those parts of 
the State not already covered. 


In the next of this series of articles on the public health activities of the 
various States, to appear in the issue of Feb. 14, Dr. James A. Hayne, Health 
Officer, Board of Health, State of South Carolina, will tell of the health pro- 





complexities of the general problem of stream 
pollution. 

A most encouraging development in the 
control of stream pollution in recent years 
has been the cooperation of industry with 
government in earnest endeavors to find 
practical solutions for industrial waste dis- 
posal problems. The replacement of mutual 
suspicion of motive by mutual understand- 
ing of purpose on the part of both industry 
and administrative authority has resulted in 
real advance and practical accomplishments. 

Industry can render a lasting beneficial 
service to both itself and to the welfare of 
the country at large by, pursuing this policy 
of helpful cooperation ih solving the varied 
problems of stream pollution. 
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GROVER CLEVELAND 


President of the United States 1885-1889; 1893-1897 : 
“It is our duty as patriotic citizens to always in- 


quire how the bond of government made with the 
people is being kept and performed.” 
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Topographical Changes Wrought by Glacial 
Periods and Geological Mutations Are De- 
scribed by Geologist of Commonwealth 





By DR. GEORGE H. ASHLEY 


Geologist, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 


HEN WE STUDY history we discover 
W that there is a reason and probably a 

story back of the names of each of our 
towns and cities, our mountains and rivers, 
some English, some German, some French, 
some Indian. So when we study geology we 
discover that there is a reason and a story 
back of each of our mountains and valleys, 
our water gaps and river terraces, our coal 
beds and iron ore deposits; and if the rea- 
sons and stories were all connected into one 
story we would have a complete history of 
the State. 


ey. + 


A thousand million years ago Pennsyl- 
vania was far larger than it is today, stretch- 
ing east into what is now the Atlantic Ocean, 
but then a large continent. Picture, if you 
can, this State as a part of a great inland 
shallow sea, into which sand and mud were 
washing from land at the east. Later, the 
earth's crust began to shrink in the same 
way that the skin of an apple shrinks when 
it dries up; and this shoved and folded these 
newly laid rocks into mountains, and heat 
and pressure changed the sand and mud into 
gneiss, a granite-like rock that covers many 
areas in Chester and the’ surrounding 
counties. 


Then everything stood still so long, millions 
of years, that these old mountains were worn 
down to.a plain. Again the plain sank below 
the sea level and rivers on the land at the 
east again poured sand, mud, gravel and 
limy deposits into the sea until 10,000 more 
feet of rock had accumlated. 


A second time the crust shrank and 
crushed and folded these new rocks ifmto 
mountains and ultimately converted them 
into schists, slates, quartzites and marbles, 
that today cover large areas from Northamp- 
ton and Bucks County to Franklin County, 
and furnish stone for many of our houses 
and other buildings, slate for roofing, marble 
for lining buildings, graphite for crucibles 
and so on. The graphite is believed to be 
the remains of plants that lived at that time. 


During this period also there were vol- 
canoes that erupted lavas, now found in 
the South Mountains, and that far down in 
the earth formed the granites of Seisholtz- 
ville and elsewhere in southeastern Penn- 
sylvania. As granites are formed only at a 
depth of 10,000 feet or more, we know that 
that much overlying rock has since been re- 
moved so as to lay bare the granite. This 
brings the story down to about 600,000,000 
years ago. 

* + 


Then began the most interesting part of 
the story, for during the next 400,000,000 
years Pennsylvania was to consist of a shal- 
low, inland sea alternating with low-lying 
lands, when slight crustal movement raised 
the former sea bottom above water level. 
Sometimes for long stretches, the sea was 
clear and limestone deposits accumulated to 
a depth of thousands of feet. Sometimes it 
was muddy and uhick layers of mud were 
laid down; one of these being several thou- 
sand feet thick in eastern Pennsylvania. At 
other times slow movement of uplift spread 
across the State carrying the shore line from 
one end of the State to the other and lay- 
ing down just ahead of the advancing shore 
a bed of sand hundreds of feet thick. 


At one time the waters along shore were 
so full of iron that it replaced the shells 
lying on the beach, forming a bed of “fossil- 
iron ore” that has been mined all through 
central Pennsylvania. At one period vol- 
canoes threw out great quantities of ashes 
that darkened the sky and settled to the 
eath and formed thin beds of clay-like ma- 
terial that can be traced from one county 
to another. 


Toward the last of this long time great 
swamps formed in which grew giant tree 
ferns, tree-like mosses, and many other 
strange plants, for our common plants had 
not come at that time. Some of these 
swamps stretched from eastern Pennsylvania 
to Kentucky and southward to Tennesse. 
They must have lain near sea level and have 
contained much water for the vegetation as 
it accumulated was preserved in the water 
until scores of feet thick. 


Then sinking submerged the swamp, and 
washed in, then perhaps sand and more mud, 
perhaps a little lime, then more mud or clay; 
then another swamp formed. Meanwhile, the 
vegetation in the first swamp had been com- 
pressed and long afterwards was converted 
into coal. In this way one coal bed after 
another was formed 


But when the 400,000,000 years were up 
there had accumulated over Pennsylvania 
about 30,000 feet of rock at the east, thin- 
ning to 17,000 feet around Pittsburgh; shales, 
sandstones, limestones, with thinner beds of 
clay, coal and iron ore. More than that 
seaweeds and fish remains had aecumulated 
in some of the rocks and under the weight 
of the overlying beds and pressure which 
came later changed into oil and gas. 

+ + 

These and the earlier rocks are the source 
of most of Pennsylvania's great mineral in- 
dustry, supplying its coal, its oil and gas, 
its clays and shales, its sandstones, and lime- 
stones, its iron and other ores. But some- 
thing else had to happen to them first, and 
beside we have left the State as a great 
sea level or nearly sea level plainn—no moun- 
tains, no valleys, no rivers, no scenery at all. 


About 200,000,000 years ago, the earth's 
crust began to shrink again and when it 
stopped shrinking the whole Appalachian 
region had been shoved northwestward, 
narrowing it by 100 or 200 miles and pushing 
these 30,000 feet of rocks into great north- 
east-southeast folds or ridges scores or hun- 
dreds of miles long and 10,000 to 20,000 feet 
high. For a time central and eastern Penn- 
sylvania rivaled the Alps or Andes of today 
with snow-capped mountain tops, for there 
are evidences of glaciers of this same age 
in Massachusetts and elsewhere. 


It did more than that. It drove the gas 
out of the coal of eastern Pennsylvania con- 
verting it into anthracite, and drove the oil 
and gas out of the rocks of central and east- 
ern Pennsylvania so that ‘those sections have 
no oil or gas today. Some of the shale in 
the Lehigh region was changed to slate and 


some of the sandstones were changed to 
quartzite. 

This folding explains also why nearly all 
of the beds of rock you see in the quarries 
or road cuts in central or eastern Pennsyl- 
vania today are standing on end or bent into 
folds. 

But that was a long time ago and since 
then there has been time enough to wear 
those mountains down almost to sea level, 
forming a plain that spread over nearly all 
of the Appalachian region, though the Great 
Smokies and Black Mountains of the South 
were not entirely reduced. So our picture 
has changed and Pennsylvania has lost its 
mountain scenery and became flat like Kan- 
sas and the Great Plains. 

But under this flat surface lay the up- 
turned edges of these 30,000 feet of rocks, 
some hard sandstones, or still harder quartz- 
ites, some soft shales, some limestones which 
dissolve readily. This difference in the hard- 
ness and inclination of the rock strata was 
to play an important part later. 
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But while most of the State was lying 
quiet and being worn down, southeastern 
Pennsylvania had one exciting time. Great 
breaks formed in the earth’s crust from New 
York to North Carolina and a belt from six 
to 20 miles wide began to settle, forming a 
deep inland valley or depression like the val- 
ley of the Dead Sea; and into this washed 
an endless amount of red shale and sand. 

At the same time, from deep in the earth 
melted rock began to push its way toward 
the surface, opening or burning its way up 
in crevices, some of them scores of miles 
long. Today these rocks form the belt of 
Triassic red beds and the trap hills which 
stretch from Adams County to Northamp- 
ton County. 

Still later, the continent at the east sank 
under the ocean, carrying eastern Pennsyl- 
vania with it, and for some time that part 
of the State was under water and received 
deposits of clay and sand. Then it was up- 
lifted, became dry land, and our southeast- 
ward flowing streams developed on its slope. 


The next chapter deals with the making of 
our present scenery. Uplift of the earth’s 
crust began several million years ago. 
Streams flowing southeast and southwest on 
the plain I described a moment ago began 
to deepen their channels. Where they flowed 
across the upturned edges of hard rocks, 
they cut narrow channels; across the belts 
of soft rocks they cut wide valleys. 


In time they had cut all of the soft rocks 
down into deep valleys, leaving the hard 
rocks sticking up as hills or mountains with 
water gaps where the streams had cut down 
through them, and with flat tops reflecting 
the plains that haa existed before the uplift. 
This process of down-cutting which followed 
the uplift has produced the many valleys and 
mountains of Pennsylvania today. In west- 
ern and northern Pennsylvania where the 
rocks lie nearly flat, the hard rocks have 
produced wide plateaus, cut by deep ravines 
where the rivers and creeks run. 

‘> + 

Then, during the last million years, glacial 
ice accumulated in the Labrador and Hud- 
son Bay regions and pushed southward at 
least three times into northeastern and 
northwestern Pennsylvania, rubbing down 
the hills, filling up valleys, leaving an irreg- 
ular blanket of clay, sand and gravel, that 
after its retreat, resulted in the lakes and 
waterfalls that make these parts of the State 
outstanding places for recreation. 


The final result has been the Pennsylvania 
of today with its wonderful variety of scen- 
ery of mountain and valley, of water gaps 
and wind gaps, of plateau and deep wind- 
ing gorges, of lakes and waterfalls. 





Orderly Control 
of Production 
of Petroleum 


By 
om wro Ray Lyman Wilbur, 
' Secretary of Interior 


N APRIL 4, 1932, we embarked on the 
QO second phase of the conservation policy 
on the public domain. On March 12, 
1929; we had ceased the issuance of new 
prospecting permits, although we continued 
to extend all those which could establish 
equities. Those which had failed to comply 
with the law’s development requirement were 
canceled. 


It was a house-cleaning process, designed 
to weed out specuiative operations during 
period of overproduction in the oil industry 
when stimulation of new production on the 
public domain would have meant dissipation 
of our reserves and damage to the industry. 
That process resulted in the cancellation of 
16,600 out of approximately 20,700 outstand- 
ing permits. 

Attacked in court, the Secretary's author- 
ity to refuse to issue new permits was sus- 
tained by the United States Supreme Court. 
The regulations of April 4, 1932, were made 
possible by the Walsh amendment to the 
Mineral Leasing Act, authorizing unit opera- 
tion. These regulations set up a set of stip- 
ulations upon which new prospecting permits 
will issue. 


These stipulations required the permittee 
to submit a plan for unit operation of the 
geological structure upon which his permit 
is located and to produce no oil or gas ex- 
cept in accordance with a unit plan approved 
by the Secretary. Similar stipulations, 
coupled with a right to hearing, are incorpo- 
rated in extensions of existing permits. 

The result is an assurance that our re- 
serves will be produced only under orderly 
methods which will prolong their life; and 
that the industry will not be threatened 
by the outbreak of uncontrolled production 
on any new public domain field. Unit oper- 
ation has proven a success in the great Ket- 
tleman Hills North Dome field, where the 
operators entered into such an agreement 
under the Department's encouragement. 




































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































